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NO MAN WAS EVER 
MEANLY BORN:-ABOUT 
HIS CRADLE IS THE WON- 
DERFUL MIRACLE OF LIFE>: 
HE MAY DESCEND INTO 
THE DEPTHS: HE MAY LIVE 
IN INFAMY AND PERISH 
MISERABLY-BUT HE IS 
BORN GREAT--MEN BUILD MONUMENTS 
ABOVE THE GRAVES OF THEIR HEROES TO 
MARK THE END OF A GREAT LIFE-BUT 
WOMEN SEEK OUT THE BIRTHPLACE AND 
BUILD THEIR SHRINE-NOT WHERE A GREAT 
LIFE HAD ITS ENDING BUT WHERE IT HAD 
ITS BEGINNING—CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Now President of the United States 























A CHRISTMAS PLAY 


Several years ago The Companion printed in the Department Pages The 
Nativity: a Christmas Service, designed for use by church and other community 
groups. It was simple, reverent and dramatic, and it achieved immediate and 
lasting popularity. It has been given many hundreds of times. 

To meet the wide demand for new material for Christmas use The Companion 
will print in the November Department Number, which will appear on Novem- 
ber 13, another dramatic version of the Christmas story, which differs from the 
first in treatment but resembles it in simplicity and effectiveness. It is called 
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ADOLESCENCE 


DOLESCENCE is the period of rapid 
growth that follows puberty and extends 
to full maturity; that is, roughly, among 

northern people between the ages of twelve or 
fourteen and twenty-one or twenty-two years. 
It is a time of rapid mental growth as well as of 
bodily and psychic instability; the emotional 
changes are sharply marked. 

It is the age that feeds on sensation and 
seeks its nourishment largely in sports, adven- 
ture, dancing, sometimes dissipation and fre- 
quently emotional religion. Intellectually the 
youth is likely to take up with fads and isms— 
socialism it may be or even bolshevism, agnosti- 
cism or avowed atheism. Absorption in self and 
indifference to the rights of others is common, 
or on the other hand there may be the most 
quixotic altruism, a passionate longing for self- 
sacrifice or for martyrdom in some cause. The 
interests may change frequently, or they may 
persist and form the basis of future character. 

It is during adolescence that habits are 
formed, mental and moral and physical, the 
time that the twig is bent in the direction that 
the tree will grow. Wise guidance is therefore 
most necessary, but it must be really wise and 
infinitely patient, for adolescence is preémi- 
nently the age when restraint or discipline is 
most resented, yet when discipline, both self- 
discipline and submission to an experienced 
guide, is essential. The task will be easier if 
obedience has been taught and enforced in 
childhood. 

The body should be carefully watched and 
attended to. The food should be simple but 
nourishing; abundant exercise in the open air 
is needed, is indeed the classical means for dis- 
pelling the vapors of adolescence; and long 
hours of quiet sleep must be obtained. By such 
precautions as those many a boy or girl may be 
saved from those disorders of the mind or of the 
body the seeds of which, especially of dementia 
precox and of tuberculosis, are most likely 
to be sowed at that time of life. The “‘shutting- 
up” system sometimes practiced by adults 
toward the young is neither wise nor kind. 
The need for expression is genuine and healthy 
and should be met by genuine and healthy 
sympathy. Failing that, the young often seek 
self-expression in wrong directions—and that 
is the beginning of many a tragic story. 
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THE ROOT OF THE MATTER 


OME years ago the teacher of a class of 
boys who were studying French found oc- 
casion to reprove them for carelessness in 

translating. They had grown lazy about con- 
sulting their dictionaries, he declared, and obvi- 
ously often guessed at the meaning of words. 
For the next lesson he insisted on greater care; 
every word was to be translated with painstak- 
ing accuracy. It was a chapter in which some of 
the glories of French literature were enumerated, 
and the master was not pleased next day when 
a pupil, rising to read the concluding paragraph 
upon the tragedies of Racine and Corneille, 
translated it unexpectedly and all too accurately 
into a eulogy of ‘‘the immortal dramas of the 
illustrious Root and the great Crow!” 

In the Adventure of Living Mr. John St. Loe 
Strachey recently related a French pun that our 
young students of French will appreciate. Made- 
moiselle de Peyronnet, a lady half English and 
half French, was noted alike for her wit and her 
good temper. She had occasion one day to visit 
her dentist to part with a troublesome tooth. 

The dentist, instead of doing his work deftly, 
bungled it, or else it was the fault of the pa- 
tient’s jaw. At any rate the tooth broke off in 
the forceps, and the dentist had to admit to his 
patient that all the pain he had given her was 
useless. He had left in the root! 

“Ah. mademoiselle,” he exclaimed, ‘‘quelle 
tragédie!”* 

But the patient, though suffering acute agony, 
was equal to the occasion. “Une tragédie de 
Racine!’’ she retorted. 
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DRAWINGS BY &. J. ROSENMEYER 


NEELING in the shaggy, 
riotous color of her chrysan- 
themum bed, Johanna Dale 
snapped and snipped with her 
garden shears until the great 

nodding mass in her hand stretched her 

brown fingers to hold it together, and still 
she kept snipping without apparently dimin- 
ishing the blossoms in the great blooming 
bed. Rusty, the dog, was happily tagging 
rabbits down across the bleached, brown 
pasture. The sun had come back after the 
storm, bringing only a more purple opaque 
haze to fold round the world. The storm 
had washed the dust from the goldenrod and 

the late asters and had shriveled them a 

trifle with the keen north breeze that trailed 

in its wake; but the high sun was still the sun 
of late summer, and in spite of a fine-edged 
crispness the noon was balmy. 

Engrossed in her flower gleaning, Johanna 
never knew when a slender, swiftly stepping 
figure came down the road and up to her 
gate until a voice hailed lightly across the 
blossoms: ‘Mis’ Jonny, hello there! I never 
in all my life saw so many flowers or so many 
lovely colors!” 

Johanna straightened up slowly, spilling 
from her hands a trickle of bloom and stoop- 
ing to gather the blossoms up again as she 
called back cordially: “I do say myself, if 
there’s any shade of chrysanthemum not 
represented here, I don’t know it. Come in, 
Carol; I was hoping some one would 
come along to carry off this big bunch. 
I was picking them just for the love 
of it and seemed like I couldn’t 
stop.” 

“Oh, the beauties!” cried the girl 
fervently and dropped down on the 
step of the sunny porch. 

As Johanna went inside for wet 
paper and cord to preserve the fresh- 
ness of the bouquet she noticed for 
the first time a large paper box that 
the girl had put down on the floor 
beside her. Johanna had noticed some- 
thing else besides—a sort of droop- 
ing discontent in the pretty oval 
face, the soft mouth and the wide 
gray eyes under the pale crinkle of 
blond hair; but it was not until she 
came out again and sat down beside 
the girl that Carol’s words gave any 
clue to that look of discontent. 








“T wonder what it would be like to 
have dresses of all these colors,” she 
said. 

“Like a queen in a fairy tale,” 
replied Johanna promptly. ‘“Com- 
mon folk don’t have so many or 
need them. I do very well on five 
myself—one good silk, one gingham 
| sone: aman and three house 


* “Yes,” said the girl mutinously, 
“but you can choose them yourself. 
If you want something bright and 
lovely, you can buy it. Since Elsie 
got married,” she went on, “she sends . 
me her second-hand things. I’m slen- 
der, so I can make them over and 
not be much out of date, but the 
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¥ shades! And you know, Mis’ Jonny, 
Elsie was large and fair with lots of 
color, and she wears yards of navy 
blues and browns and grays.” 

“Well,” said Johanna in a matter of fact 
way, “as: to fairness, my dear, you’re fair 


yo ; 

“Oh, I know that,” replied the girl swiftly, 
“but some one told me once that a silver 
blond like me could wear almost any bright 
color, and I believe it. Why, scarlet, Mis’ 
Jonny—once I tried on a scarlet coat that 
belonged to one of the girls at school; scarlet 
just makes me bloom!” 

“Oh, well, of course,” agreed Johanna, 
“but you’ve plenty of time yet to wear all 
the colors in the kingdom. I wouldn’t be dis- 
contented if I were you.” 

At that the girl’s gentle face settled into a 
sort of willful primness. “Oh, but I’m not,” 
she declared. ‘Nobody knows I’m not satis- 
fied. I never say a word. It’s Clarence that 
does the grumbling. Honestly, I do get so 
tired hearing him grow] all the time about his 
hard work on the farm when I keep all my 
worries to myself.” 

Johanna’s eyes twinkled. The transparent, 
woeful little face looked hardly capable just 
then of hiding any emotion. Johanna saw the 
lines of self-pity etching themselves round 
the girl’s mouth and shook her head sharply. 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will,’ Carol,” 
she quoted soberly, “and a sister often does 
her part in choosing from which quarter the 
wind shall blow. What have you here, 
child?” she said quickly as Carol began un- 
tying the big box. 

“Tt’s my new dresses,” answered the girl 
with a ada her soft lip. They just came by 
parcel post. I sat down at the mail box and 
opened them, and I am going to show them 
to you.” 

“T see,’ said Johanna. She lifted out first a 
firm bright navy-blue suit. “Blue serge,” she 
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In spite of her sympathy for the girl Johanna’s lips twitched a trifle 


observed briskly. “Why, what is prettier for 
any girl than blue serge! Every one of them 
wears it.” 

Carol smiled resignedly. 

Under the serge a soft silver-gray voile 
further captured the woman’s fancy. “Why, 
what could be lovelier for you?” she cried in 
honest admiration. 

“Primrose or orchid or scarlet,’”’ said the 
girl briefly with a stubborn line to her lips, 
“much lovelier.” 

“T see,” said Johanna again gently, for 
she realized the longing behind the cloudy 
young brow. 

Last and best of the lot was a silky crépe 
of pale creamy tan, but the girl eyed it as 
coolly as she had eyed the others. ‘“‘They’re 
so dull,” she cried bitterly, “so deadly dull,” 
and added with a thought for the pose of 
cheerful martyr that she had adopted, “but 
I shall wear them and sha’n’t complain.” 

In spite of her s athy for the girl 
Johanna’s lips twitehed a trifle. What a 
cheerful companion for a young, restless 
brother must this little sister be, wearing her 
sackcloth so ostentatiously, flaunting her 
martyr’s cheerfulness before his irritable 
young eyes! Johanna could well imagine any 
genuine comradeship blasted by such a state 
of affairs, and she stood up briskly, speaking 
on impulse as she so often spoke. 

“Carol Locke, you let me take your meas- 
ure, and then you leave these things with me 
for their cutting down and touching up. May- 
be, if some one besides yourself had the mak- 
ing of them, they’d suit you better. I’m a 
master hand at making over, and I haven’t a 
thing to do just now, and I think I’m old 
friend enough to help out. Run along now, 
child, and come back in a week—come for 
the day. We’ll see what we shall see.” 

As proof that Johanna was a nimble 
seamstress the stint of sewing was completed 
and folded neatly away on that morning a 
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Il. THE WIND’S WILL 
Gy Gertrude West 


week later when Carol came none too expect- 
antly up the chrysanthemum-bordered path. 
Johanna herself, cowled in a deep blue sun- 
bonnet, was waiting on the porch. She was 
wearing gingham and stout shoes and carry- 
ing a little cane basket in her hand, and she 
smiled at the girl as she held up a jingling 
bunch of keys. “Now you know why I told 
you to come for the day,” she said to Carol. 
“T’ve got an errand way over the other side 
of Locust Hill, and I thought I’d make a 
picnic of it and take you along.” 

“Really!” cried the girl; her small, tran- 
quil face grew animated. “That would be 
lovely. It’s a day to be out of doors.” 

“Tt is that,” agreed Johanna as with her 
guest she set out briskly up the shady road 
and whistled Rusty to follow. “You know,” 
she said with a mellow chuckle, “I can’t get 
used to riding everywhere I go. I love a long 
walk in the open.” 

The day was like a pale-gold circlet set 
round with ruby-colored sumacs. The woods 
had faded a little from their greatest bril- 
liance, and in one stretch of timber some 
careless hand had set last year’s leaves 
burning. _ 

“T like smoke,” remarked Johanna, sniff- 
ing appreciatively; “brush smoke in the 
spring; hickory smoke under good pink hams 
in‘February; leaf smoke in the fall.” 

In the thick of the neck-of timber where 
faint gray wreaths were sifting between the 
trees she stopped. ‘No need to hurry,” she 
said. “It’s a a to loiter.”” She pulled the 
girl down beside her on a friendly bank. 
“Listen,”—she broke off abruptly as if the 
sound had just then arrested her attention,— 
“Jisten to the birds!” 

In the sheltered timbered hollows of Ca- 
talpa the birds always lingered late. Mocking 
birds often passed the winters there. Blue 
jays pirouetted in the tree tops; robins 
stayed often to lend their cheery presence 
even to late autumn. Now a drifting flutelike 
melody was dropping from the flickering, 
crimson shelter of a great oak—a sound of 
mad-hearted joy. 

“What a song!” said Johanna. “If ever a 
happy heart was behind a voice, it’s there! 
Did you ever think,” she observed casually, 
‘what whole-souled, natural, unforced 
good cheer a bird’s song is? I think 
that’s why it always cheers a lis- 
tener.” 

Carol nodded. “It’s true,” she ac- 
knowledged. “I guess they haven’t 
anything to worry them,” she added 
with a half sigh. 

Suddenly rebounding with the 
ecstasy of song, a mocker flung him- 
self up, a spurt of drab above the 
crimson tree top, only to drop again 
"8 the leaves. 

“Why!” cried Johanna. “Did you 
see that? Sober as a Quaker to look 
at, ain’t he? From all that rejoicing 
you would fancy him clothed in 
scarlet, now wouldn’t you? And he’s 
all in silver gray with a white ker- 
chief.” 

She discreetly said no more, but 
from the corner of her eye she saw a 
faint flush spread slowly over the 
young cheek nearer her, and she 
abruptly got to her feet and started 
walking on again. Half a mile farther 
on she paused for a frankly curious 
scrutiny of a cheerful, chirping robin 
ravaging a seed stalk. 

“It beats all how drab-feathered 
they are, don’t it?” she remarked 
again innocently. ‘For all the bright 
thoughts the name of robin can con- 


jure up, you’d think they might be 
a streak of orange and gold, and 
here he is in dull brown with a touch 


of red! It’s funny.” 
“Yes,” answered Carol faintly. 
“Tt is sort of queer about cheer- 








fulness,” soliloquized Johanna. “It is 
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something that can’t be counterfeited. If 
it ain’t in your heart, you can’t very well 
put it in your smile, and a real cheery 
person has to copy after the birds. Rain or 
sunshine, much food or little, gay feathers 
or dull, they’ve got to be glad they’re alive. 
A pose of cheerfulness with no heart in it 
is hollow as a gourd. You’re not fooling 
that brother of yours a bit, Carol.” 

“Q dear,’ cried the girl almost irritably. 
She twined her slim fingers nervously. “But 
what can I do, Mis’ Jonny?” : 

“A boy’s will is the wind’s will,’”’ quoted 
Johanna again, “and very often a man’s will 
too. If all the sisters—and the wives for that 
matter—knew just how much they had to do 
with tempering that wind! I wonder why 
more of them don’t make a game of it. Why, 
Carol Locke, for ten long years while my 
good man and I were a struggling couple 
with a young family I played to myself that 
my household was a kingdom, and that I 
was the power behind the throne. You don’t 
know what a zest it can give to just everyday 
living.” 

“Just pretending like a kid!” exclaimed 
the girl. 

Johanna nodded emphatically. “Just so,” 
she declared. ‘‘A lively imagination is a gold 
mine. Who knows,” she ended in smiling 
conjecture, ‘but that mocker pretends him- 
self a scarlet tanager, or Mr. Robin a golden 
oriole?”’ 

The errand beyond Locust Hill did not 
seem a very urgent one after all—a farewell 
call upon a woman in a wheel chair, the last 
of the summer colonists in the row of white 
cottages; or a stop at the run-down old 
Tracy place to see how the newly installed 
tenant was coming on; or a few groceries 
bought at the store on Locust Hill. But the 
various things took time, and it was late 
afternoon when the woman and the girl came 
down across Fiddleneck and up the slope to- 
ward Johanna’s own little farm. 

When the woman had flung her house 
wide open once more to the late autumn sun- 
shine she came with the familiar big paste- 
board box under her arm to join the girl in 
the cheerful sitting room. ‘“‘We’ll take a look 
at the things now, Carol,” she said and, 
opening the box, took out first the hated 
blue serge. 

At sight of it Carol gave a little smothered 
cry of pleasure, for by some miraculous 
touch it was no longer a stout woman’s dress 
of conservative cut, but a slim jaunty thing 
of carefully pressed pleating with bright 
touches of scarlet. 

“OQ Mis’ Jonny!” cried Carol. 

She caught the pretty girlish frock in 
eager hands, but Johanna gave her no time 
for raptures. 

She was lifting from the box the silver- 
gray voile. Folds and flutings of the sheerest 
white organdie had made a dainty moon- 
light-colored thing of it. 

“It reminds me,” said Johanna with a 
twinkle, “of a white and silver mocking bird. 
I hope you'll feel like singing when you wear 
it, Carol.” 

Last of all Johanna lifted a tissue-wrapped 
parcel from the box, but the girl, watching 
eagerly for the tan crépe to emerge, was 
shocked into a sort of ecstatic wordlessness 
as the other shook out suddenly the trans- 
formed gown. “All these up and coming 
modistes have a name for-every gown they 
create,” said Johanna briskly; ‘“‘so, since this 
one is my masterpiece, I thought I’d give it a 
name. Behold,” said she with a meaning 
little chuckle, “the robin who pretends him- 
self a tanager.’”’ She was holding up a shim- 
mering thing of deep rose color with a loose 
low girdle made of circles of tiny satin 
rosebuds. 

“But,”’—the girl blinked,—“but Mis’ 
Jonny, where did you get it?” 

“‘Wire burn and caldron bubble,’’’ quoted 
Johanna gayly. “I wished it out of my 7 
pot from your dull and humble tan, and, if I 
do say it myself, it’s a beauty!” 

“A beauty!” repeated the girl in adoring 
awe. Her slender hands clung suddenly to- 
gether against her breast. She looked and 
looked, and her gray-green eyes leaped from 
prim wistfulness to incredulous shy delight. 
‘Why, a girl with a dress like that—a dress 
like that—” 

“Could be happy from her heart,’’ fin- 
ished Johanna gayly, “and I hope you will, 
little lady, I hope you will. Go home now and 
try your good cheer on that brother of yours 
and see what a different effect you get. ‘The 
wind’s will,’ honey, remember, ‘the wind’s 
will.’ With a smile like that on your face I'll 
warrant it'll be blowing from the south 
today.” 

With a humorous tender crinkle still tilt- 
ing her lips Johanna watched the girl as 
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wing-footed she sped home with her boxful 
of beauty under her arm. 

When the slim, flying figure had passed 
out of sight the woman lifted her head to 
sniff the tang of sharpness in the calm, 
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EE STEWART scrutinized 
his nephew Gillespie across 
the breakfast table. “En- 
joy your tubbing, old 
man?” he asked. : 

“Yes, sure,” and Gilly 
dropped his eyes before his 
uncle’s steady gaze. 

“H’mm,” thought the 

uncle, but aloud he said, “There’s nothing 
like it for tuning you up to a good cross- 
country. I reckon you feel like a pretty stiff 
one this morning, eh?” 

“T’m stiff enough,” said Gilly with some- 
thing like a whine. “I don’t want to ski 
today. Do I have to?” 

The owner of Skyline House and the 
great Vermont estate of which it was the 
nucleus shot a rather grim look at the fifteen- 
year-old boy. He knew that Gilly was una- 
ware why he was being entertained; but 
every word, every act of the boy’s, was 
being observed and weighed. 

“No, you don’t have to. This is your 
vacation. You are to do as you like; that is 
the rule of Skyline House.” But he added 
mentally, “What you like determines 
whether you return.” 

There was a scratching at the door, a 
peremptory bark, and Wild Boy, a gray 
husky dog, one quarter wolf, was admitted. 
He spoke to his master, then to his master’s 
guest. He thought he was speaking gently; 
but Gilly was afraid that he was destined to 
be eaten and shrank back. His uncle with 
those steely eyes of his noticed that too. 

“He’s perfectly safe,” said Lee Stewart 
with a touch of contempt for the lack of 
manly fibre in his nephew, ‘though, like 
most dogs, or men for that matter, he’ll 
take advantage of timidity in anybody just 
as a horse will.” 

Gilly felt the implied rebuke. “Suppose 
you can’t help being afraid—of the horse?” 

“Then eat and sleep better and exercise 
harder,” replied the wealthy man who, 
having wrested his riches from the earth 
beyond civilized frontiers knew the value of 
nerve. ‘You can prepare your body for 
courage as you prepare a garden for cab- 
bages, Gilly. A fellow who can’t face a cold 
tub won’t faee-a mob when chance de- 
mands.” A sleigh drove by the window. 
“Will you come with me to the station, 
Gilly? I’ve to meet an unknown guest.” 

“T’d rather. hang around here; it’s too—” 
The word “cold’’ died on his lips, but his 
uncle understood. 

“Then hang,” he replied rather grimly 
and left the room. This nephew was not 
promising. Just to prove a private suspicion 
of his he went up into the boy’s bathroom 
and inspected the Turkish towel. It had not 
been used. “H’mm,” he thought again, “so 
that is how he enjoys cold tubbings. Well, 
I’ve trained sledge dogs and broken colts; 
I might as well try my hand at reconstruct- 
ing nephews. At least he’s got the Stewart 
stuff in him. Poor Di!” 

Poor Di was his sister-in-law, Gilly’s 
mother. She had written to Stewart in 
despair, saying, ‘‘He’s turning out so poorly, 
Lee! No particular ambition, none of the 
Stewart push, no regard for the truth. It 
comes from his being with a boy at school 
named Ronald Cane, the parlor-charmer 
sort, not bad but fat and lazy like a worm. 
That is, if worms are lazy. I don’t want 
Gilly to be a worm, but we do take on the 
— of the things we admire, don’t we, 
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“Right as nails!’ Stewart had exclaimed. 
“We'll have to set up a counter admiration,” 
and his quick mind had outlined a policy in 





evening air. “I must cover my chrysanthe- 
mums well tonight,” said she. “We might 
get a crust of ice. I’ll declare,” she ended 
with a chuckle, “if it isn’t almost October! 
Another week of Idle Autumn gone!” 
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Morris Longstreth 


half an hour, a policy that with the charac- 
teristic “Stewart push” he was now carrying 
out. Lee Stewart had a deeper reason for 
sounding Gillespie’s character than perhaps 
his mother knew. That same day he dis- 
patched this note to a famous physical 
director at a great tollege: 

“T want to borrow a clean, strong, mag- 
netic athlete for the holidays, for reasons he 
must not know, which are that I need to 
expose my nephew to a man without his 
being aware of it. I am convinced that 
higher things affect lower, strong attract 
weaker; so, if you have a hero in stock, 
please send one to me to be worshi ped. 
You might tell him that you want him to 
learn to ski; or tell him I long to give some 
city chap a Vermont dinner. Tell him 
anything you like, but send him and ever- 
gd oblige your admirer and friend, 


And now the curtain was rising on the 
play that Lee Stewart had so quietly 
devised. Gilly had arrived and had proved 
disappointingly mollycoddlish. Adin Muir 
was about to step off the train that was 

uffing in. Lee Stewart had his hands too 
ull with the young horses in the cutter to 
notice the approach of the new actor in the 
play. But Wild Boy saw, growled deeply 


‘crouched, and then with a wolfish snar 


leaped at the magnificent collie he saw 
before him. You might suppose it was hate 
at first sight. The engine snorted; one of 
Stewart’s horses reared. For a moment the 
cutter curvetted on one runner. But Stewart 
lost neither his head nor his control of the 
horses; and when he had pulled the panting 
steeds in and looked round he saw a splen- 
didly built young man holding in each hand 
a big dog by the furry scruff of the neck and 
keeping the two as far from each other as he 
could straddle. There was a smile on his 
face. In one glance Lee Stewart saw that 
Muir would do. The men nodded to each 
other, and when Stewart had tied the 
horses he relieved his guest of Wild Boy and 
shook his hand. Their eyes met in genial 
admiration, one of the other. “You didn’t 
invite Samson here,” said Muir, “but I 
took the liberty of bringing him. 
We’re sort of brothers.” 

“Welcome to Skyline, both of 
you. I hope Samson enjoys him- 
self as much as I want you to.” 

“We both love the snow, but 
have never had enough of it. All 
this is like something I’ve looked 
forward to in daydreams.” 

His nod took in the drifted 
road, the fields rising. to the fir 
woods and blue hills beyond. 

“T love it,” said Lee Stewart 
simply, “and I like to have peo- 
ple up here who love it. It takes 
a little courage to enjoy our 
winter, and few have it, I find,” 
and the man’s mind slip to 
his nephew’s shrinking. “Speaking of cour- 
age, I wish my nephew, who is my only 
other visitor for these holidays, could have 
seen you step up to my wolf dog. That was 
real nerve.” 

Muir flushed and smiled. “I guess any 
boy with your blood in his veins would have 
done the same; I was watching you handle 
those colts, sir.” 

“Oh, I knew them, but you did not know 

wolf,” 

“What we don’t know we don’t fear.” 

“T prefer to think that what we don’t fear 
won’t hurt us. I’ve noticed that in skiing. 
Have you been on skis yet?” 

“Never; that’s the cause of this invita- 
tion, the doctor says. But I don’t understand 
such luck.” 

They were driving swiftly now. The two 
dogs followed, and as they had enough to 
do to keep up they remained at peace with 
each other. 

They reached Skyline House at four 
o’clock and had tea to warm up on. Gilly 
had had a rather miserable day of it and 
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had slouched into the library with a whine 
on his face, so to speak. 

“Gillespie Stewart, of whom I was tellin 
you, Mr. Muir,” and Lee Stewart watch 
slyly the effect on the boy as he caught sight 
of his broad-shouldered, frank young giant. 
Gilly straightened involuntarily wal came 
near smiling. Stewart was satisfied. Hero 
worship would set in. Was not he him- 
self, a man fifty years old and used to fine 
people, almost under Muir’s spell, the 
spell of health, strength and a generous 
nature? 

After tea Stewart showed Muir his room, 
and Gilly tagged after them. “There’s a 
balcony with two feet of fresh snow on it 
outside Gilly’s door if you want to take a 
Russian bath in the morning, Muir,” and 
Stewart, winking at the athlete, nodded 
toward Gilly. 

Muir understood. “By Great Thor and 
Odin, I’ll try even that once.” 

“How does it strike you, Gilly—better 
than the tub?” asked his uncle. 

“Worse,” said the boy, flushing. 

But next morning Gilly opened his eyes to 
see Muir standing by the balcony door. 
A flood of zero air followed the opening of 
the door. 

“Will you do it if I do?” asked Muir. 
“Let’s be Russian.” 

“What’s the use, just because there are 
fools in Russia?” 

“How do you know till you find out?” 
and Muir, dropping off his pajamas, exposed 
splendid shoulders and well-muscled legs, 
which Gilly envied. Muir took a flat dive 
into the snowbank, rolled, kicked the white 
smother round and leaped back into the 
room, crying, ‘“Zowie, that’s great. Moscow 
has nothing on me. Try it, Gilly man. Take 
a chance.” 

Gilly felt the goose flesh come at the mere 
thought, but in his breast vanity contended 
with cowardice. He had a sudden desire to 
be admired by this glowing young fellow. 
The desire got him out of bed. No, he could 
not do it. He began to put on an undershirt, 
then stopped. Muir was looking at him. 
Gilly could not stand falling in his estima- 
tion. “All right then,” he said as if Muir had 
spoken; “‘I’ll do it, seeing you did.” 

“Don’t do it because I did,” said Muir. 
“Do it because you want to, man.” 

“T do want to,” and, catching his breath, 
he stepped out into the snow. There were a 
thousand lance-points concealed in it. He 
gave a yell and fell on them. They yielded, 
were deliciously soft even if they stung a 
little. He rolled, buried his head, rose blinded 
and, aching with an ecstacy of cold, darted 
back into the room, yelling for a towel. 

“Good stuff,” said Muir approvingly. At 
once a torrent of warmth poured over Gilly’s 
body. He blazed deliciously; but the glory 
of it was as nothing to the new feeling 
within him, the tingle of pride as Muir 
shook his hand, saying, ‘You're 
there, old Gilly. I’m proud of 

ou.” 

Gilly was proud of himself, 
and when Lee Stewart looked in 
and heard he smiled. But he said 
nothing. It was too soon. 

That was the morning of the 
first day. Christmas came and 
brought each of the guests a pair 
of cross-country skis and a set 
of bamboo ski sticks. The week 
passed, and Muir’s manhood 
reached out and performed the 
miracle of turning Gilly’s once 
watery blood into a sort of wine. 
At least Gilly’s worship of Muir’s 
strength helped the Vermont 
ozone and griddle cakes and hills to perform 
the task. Gilly followed the big athlete with 
the same sort of devotion that Samson 
showed for Muir. 

On New Year’s Eve the two men sat up 
late, talking, and for the first time Lee 
Stewart showed his hand and heart. 

“Yes, courage is contagious. Gilly will 
have a lot to thank you for some day, 
Muir,” said Stewart. “I thought he was 
going to prove a mere mollycoddle, but 
since you’ve come he has been a different 


boy.” 

‘He'll risk any hill now certainly, but 
isn’t that kind of courage mere vitality?” 

“Vitality, skill, pride—all three. But 
example plays a part. Before you came he 
hadn’t the courage to take a cold tub or the 
courage to tell the truth about not taking it. 
I don’t say that you’ve made Gilly, but 
you’ve brought out the real boy. And I tell 
~~ he will thank you some ~~ for, if he 

adn’t shown the Stewart stuff, I should 
have had to hunt around for another 
successor.”’ 
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“You mean that he is 
to be your heir?” 

“T mean that. This is in 
the strictest confidence 
tonight. You have earned 
the pleasure of knowing it 
beforehand. Tomorrow I shall tell him, 
make him a New Year’s present of the 
— He’ll soon be sixteen and ought to 

now.” 





Men, dogs and boy were starting for their 
final skiing trip Bi Mr. Stewart was 
called on the long distance telephone. 
“You'll have to go on and cut the wood,” he 
said, “I’ll catch up. Take Wild Boy, so that 
I can come faster.” 

“May we take the revolver too, for target 
practice?” asked Gilly. 

“Certainly.” And they were off. “He 
wouldn’t have let me touch it a week ago,” 
said Gilly proudly to Muir. 

“You're not the same boy you were a 
week ago.” 

“Don’t remind me of him,” laughed 
Gilly. “I’m trying to forget the creature. 
I'll never get so soft again. It’s great to feel 
as good as this.” 

“Tf you feel good, you make good; sound 
body, sound brain and sound nerve. And I 
guess it’s betraying no secret, Gilly, to tell 
you that your uncle is more tickled over it 
than if you were being elected governor of 
this state.” 

“T guess it comes from being friends with 
you,” said Gilly shyly. “You showed me 
what a—a man was like.” 

“Thank you, Gilly. You and I must 
remember that your uncle made everything 
possible. He’s a man worth pleasing.” 

Muir longed to say more. 

When they reached their destination 
Muir left Gilly to clear a place for the fire 
while he went up a steep slope to fell a dead 
fir. He kept on his skis, but Gilly took his 
off and floundered round collecting branches 
and birch bark. He even unwrapped the 
steak in order to use the paper for kindling. 
He wanted to have a successful fire to greet 
Muir. In fact all that he did now seemed 
related to Muir in some way. As the first 
flame curled he heard a growl behind him, 
but stopped to blow the infant fire before 
turning. He saw Wild Boy making off with 
the steak, and Samson, thinking he was 
being defrauded of his just due, was bound- 
ing toward him. They confronted each 
other. The hair on Wild Boy’s spine bristled, 
the eyes of Samson glowed green as he 
sprang at the steak. Wild Boy dropped it 
and leaped at Samson’s throat. Samson, 
not realizing that Wild Boy’s blood had 
once flowed in the arteries of wolves, held 
on to the meat a second too long. Wild Boy 
had never fought a collie, however, and the 
thick tawny mane hanging from Samson’s 
throat saved his jugular vein from that 
first savage snap. Wild Boy’s bared fangs 
sunk themselves in the hair and hide, and 
held on, while hideous growls rumbled up 
his own throat. Samson dropped the steak 
and fought for his life. The noise reached 
Muir high above. 

Gilly’s heart was turned back several days 
by this sudden crisis and faltered in him. 
The blood staining Samson’s coat terrified 
him; the responsibility of separating the 
animals appalled him. For his uncle’s sake 
he must save Wild Boy, for Muir’s sake 
he must save Samson. Why didn’t Muir 
come? He yelled to him. Then he approached 
the dogs with a club. He struck Wild Boy, 
who snarled savagely at him, but held to the 
panting Samson. He struck Samson, who 
turned and snapped futilely at him. Fear 
seized Gilly, aa his mind ran quickly in its 
old way to excuses. He could think of only 
one; if he wasn’t there, he couldn’t be 
blamed. He could be downhill, like Muir, 
getting wood. He took a step, a run, stopped. 
Muir would never run either from danger or 
from responsibility. He started back up the 
slope. The dogs had separated for a space 
and both seemed to be coming at him. 
Their frenzied snarling was hideous. Then 
they grappled. At the same instant he 
heard a shout from above. Muir was skiing 
down. As Gilly looked he saw him sky- 
rocket into some bushes. His ski had 
caught and had thrown him. Muir lay there. 
Gilly wondered whether he were badly hurt, 
but had no time to think, for the dogs were 
now fighting quietly, tenaciously, to the 
death. If Samson was killed, how could he 
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ever look Muir in the face. 
Moreover, Muir had seen 
him standing by. Gilly 
looked frantically for a 
weapon. 

His eye fell on the fire. 
He quickly pulled a birch 
stick out, extinguished it 
in the snow, and started 
toward them. It smoked. 
He held the smoking end 
under Wild Boy’s muzzle. 
The bloodshot eyes of the 
husky glared at the boy. 
He coughed, let go, 
snapped viciously at Gilly’s 
hand. One rip of those teeth 
would have torn his arm 
open from elbow to wrist. 
Gilly shuddered, but stood 
his ground and struck, 
knocking Wild Boy side- 
ways. Samson, blinded with 
blood and fury, sprang at 
Gilly. Gilly stepped aside, 
and fell on one [a in the 
deeper snow. Fortunately 
he clung to his club; then | 
he hit Samson, and he heard his jaws gnash. 
There was a shrill whistle from behind. 
Muir! It gave Gilly the needed encourage- 
ment to thrust his stick into Wild Boy’s 
jaws. The husky coughed again and backed 
away. Samson was about to spring, and his 
green eyes and shining fangs struck Gilly 
almost powerless; but the whistle sounded 
again, nearer, louder, and the dog, hearing 
his master, paused. Muir called. Gilly had 
time to rise and look behind him. He saw 
the big fellow crawling forward; he was 
covered with snow, and his face was pallid. 
Samson turned and leaped toward him. 
Wild Boy snarled and was for pursuing his 
enemy, but Gilly struck him fair and bowled 
him over into the deep snow. For an instant 
the husky was blinded; Gilly threw his 
empty knapsack over his head and pre: 
him down into the yielding stuff. ‘“That’ll 
cool him,’ he said, panting. ‘“‘Keep Samson.” 

“That’s the nerviest thing I’ve ever 
seen,” said Muir. . 

“T couldn’t do anything—else,” said 


illy. 

“Most fellows would have run, but you—” 
A twinge of pain twisted Muir’s mouth. 
“Keep away—Samson.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“My game knee again. I put it out up 
there.” 

“And dragged yourself all this way?” 

“T couldn’t do per) else,” and Muir 
smiled. “I’m afraid you'll have to do me one 
more service, Gilly, beside saving my dog.” 

As Gilly listened to what he was expected 
to do he thought that he could not do it. 
Muir was to catch his toe under a root and 
draw his leg taut, and then he, Gilly, was 
to snap the dislocated bone back into place. 

“Tt’s the only way, old man.” 

“But it'll hurt—horribly.” 

‘All I ask is that you hurt me enough,” 
and Muir tried to laugh. “Any halfway 
measure is worthless.” 

The thought turned Gilly half sick. “T’ll 
do it,” he said, “but not for a moment,” 
and, letting Wild Boy up gradually, he 
plunged his own wrists into the snow. It 
stopped his trembling somewhat. “Now,” 
he said calmly. When it was done there were 
tears in Gilly’s eyes, and Muir lay back in 
the snow, panting from his late agony. But 
Gilly had shown the manliness expected of 
him. “I guess I’d better make up that fire 
again,” was all he said. In Muir’s eyes shone 
a new appreciation of him. 

Lee Stewart did not come. They ate 
luncheon and planned. Gilly was to ski back 
to Skyline House and have the men there 
hitch up a horse to a toboggan for Muir. 

“T wish you’d take Wild Boy with you,” 
Muir said. “I’m not up to your Rugby 
tactics if they start up the row again.” 

“Sure,” said Gilly, “and I’ll have some 
one back before sunset. Keep your nerve—” 
And then his jaw fell. Imagine his sayin 
that to Muir! But his embarrassment di 
not last long. What was a little slip like that 
between friends? And they were friends— 
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Gilly shuddered, but stood his ground and struck 


because he had kept his nerve. Well, he 
always would keep it. 

Sometimes it seems that the gods put out 
a foot to trip a fellow just when he feels 
most confident. Gilly had sailed serenely on 
for half an hour when a partridge rose from 
the snow and whirred to a near-by cedar. 
Wild Boy was after it at once. Gilly remem- 
bered the revolver. He would take the bird 
home as a trophy—if he could only hit it. 
Wild Boy was stalking the bird. Gilly must 
shoot before the dog got too close. A little 
branch was in the way. He turned to one 
side, and his ski slipped. Probably he 
clutched the revolver hard enough to sli 
the safety catch; at any rate it went off, 
Wild Boy leaped into the air. The bird went 
whirring away. Wild Boy, curiously enough, 
lay where he had fallen. Gilly called to him, 
but he did not move. A fearful emptiness 
hit Gilly in the pit of the stomach. It was 
not possible that he had hit the dog. But he 
lay there. A coldness swept over Gilly. His 
uncle’s dog! On wobbly skis Gilly went to 
Wild Boy. Blood was seeping from the top 
of his head. The stray bullet had evidently 
done for him. Gilly put his hands over his 
eyes; he would never dare tell his Uncle Lee 
what he had done, never dare see him again. 
— the consciousness that he had to 
get help for Muir sent him on toward Skyline 
House. It was a boy sick with hidden news 
that met Lee Stewart just starting up the 
trail. If the uncle wondered why Gilly was 
so nervous, he put it down to the strain he 
had been. under. He went at once to the 
stable, and Gilly slunk off to the house, 
a wretched, not only because he must 
tell the fatal news but because he had 
already failed to tell it. Where was the brave 
person he had thought he was? He sneaked 





to his room and got into bed with all his 
clothes on, dragging the quilt over him to 
shut out that last dreadful picture, tried— 
and fell into a treubled sleep. 

He dreamed indistinctly of a frowning 
uncle’s dismissing him forever from Skyline 
House and woke with a leaden weight on his 
chest. He remembered what it was—his 
confession. Laughter sounded from down- 
stajrs. It was dark out. He heard steps, a 
knock on the door. “Master Gillespie,” 
a servant said, “are you there? Mr. Stewart 
says to tell you there’s tea and cinnamon 
toast, and will you come down?” 

“Yes—in a minute.” 

More laughter. “Strange that they could 
laugh,” he said to himself. He got up. His 
sleep had refreshed him. After all he must 
tell sometime; it might as well be now. He 
braced himself and then shrank. He could not 
confess. Then he thought of Muir. He must 
tell, for he was Muir’s friend and must not 
disappoint him. He went downstairs. It 
took all his strength to push open the door 
into the library. His uncle and Muir were 
by the fire, looking immensely happy over 
something. They gazed at the boy as if they 
had just been talking about him. 

“Pardon my not kneeling,” said Muir 
with a laugh as Gilly entered. “It’s the 
formal way of greeting the conquering hero, 
too formal for friends, eh, Gilly?” 

No reply could press back the lump in 
Gilly’s throat. One look had shown him that 
his uncle did not know the news. 

“T was too much occupied to compliment 
you, Gilly,” said Lee Stewart. ‘Muir tells 
me that you have been the man throughout 
today. He as well as you and I will always 
remember today.” 

This kindness and the weight on his 
heart were too much for Gilly, and to the 
astonishment of the men, he turned, sobbing 
— yet trying to repress the sobs that tore 

i 


m. 

“That’s the reaction,” said Stewart to 
Muir, who had risen and was hobbling 
toward the boy. For a moment Stewart was 
nonplussed. 

“You'll be all right soon, Gilly. It’s all 
over now, boy. Come, keep your nerve.” 

“I’m keeping it; that is, I’m going to 
keep it,”’ said Gilly wretchedly. “Uncle Lee, 
I—killed—Wild Boy.” 

“What?” said Stewart in a startled voice. 
“What do you mean?” 

“T—I shot Wild Boy. I was afraid to tell 
you.” 

“Just now?” asked Stewart, trying to 
control himself. 

“No, two—two hours ago—up the trail.” 

“But Wild Boy just came in with us, 


illy. 

“What?” The stricken boy looked up as 
if the sun had suddenly shone at midnight. 
Free: isn’t dead? But I saw him lying there 


“And I saw him jumping round, very 
much alive.” 
He stepped to the French window, raised 
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it, whistled, and in a moment the big husky 
bounded in and went straight to his master. 
Lee Stewart bent over him. , 
“You're right,” he exclaimed. ““When we 
washed him we thought it was another one of 
Samson’s wounds. The bullet just grazed the 
skull, I suppose, and stunned him. Gilly, 
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Gilly, this would have been a sad New 


Year’s Day for me.” 
It was Stewart’s turn to look moist 
about the eyes. 
“T knew,” said Gilly. 
“Instead, it’s the ha 


Day of our lives,” added his uncle. 


jest New Year’s 


There was a pause as Stewart collected 


himself to break the real news to Gilly. 
Muir had reached him. “I bet it took more 
nerve to come down and tell what you’ve 


just told us than it took to stop the dogs 


fighting or even to doctor this old cripple. 
I admire you, Gilly. Shake, son.” 
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Gilly looked into Muir’s fine eyes and 
shook. Lee Stewart held out his hand too. 
“Shake, if not son, at least heir,’ he said 
quietly. 
ro | Gilly took his hand gladly too, 
though he hadn’t a notion what the man was 
talking about. 


THE MYSTERIOUS TUTOR # % Gladys Blake 


Chapter Three 
A stern régime 


HERE were no lessons on 
the day when the tutor ar- 
rived. The boys and girls 
showed the young man 
round the place and tried 
to get acquainted with him. 
He seemed interested in 
the plantation, m cotton 
culture and in the colored workers, but 
the young people found him in most 
ways so cool and unresponsive that they 
felt subdued and awkward in his pres- 
ence. He walked with them into the fields 
to watch the cotton picking, approved of 
the fact that the colored hands were no 
longer housed together in quarters near 
the mansion but had their cabins out in 
the fields where they would be nearer 
their work and lingered for nearly an hour 
in the ginnery. 

Mr. Dahl stood watching the fluffy 
stuff wafted up into the gin with its row 
of saw teeth and then blown to the press, 
where a plunger came down and packed 
it. When some five hundred pounds had 
accumulated. another plunger came up, 
and the rectangular mass thus formed 
was enveloped in rough. sacking and 
fastened with iron cotton ties. It was then 
turned out, weighed, numbered, stamped 
and recorded. Mr. Dahl seemed quite 
absorbed in the process, but Doris felt 
that he merely wanted to escape any 
further conversation with them. He was 
certainly a most deliberately unfriendly 
young man. 

“He seems prejudiced against us,” said 
Clarissa as she and Doris fell behind the 
others on the walk back to the house. “Just 
as if he had determined beforehand not to 
like us!” 

Doris nodded. Her father had certainly 
brought them a queer tutor! 

At the house Dick detained Mr. Dahl on 
the front steps long enough to point out the 
arch of low blue hills on the horizon, from 
which the plantation got its name of Bow 
View. “There is also a story,’’explained the 
boy, “that a French ancestress of ours named 
the place Beau Vue, which of course you 
know means Beautiful View, but that her 
husband corrupted the name into an Eng- 
lish one. No doubt you think that funny?” 

“Wiser, I dare say,” was the reply. 
“American tongues would have made the 
French name ridiculous. And now, if you 
will please excuse me, I will go to my room 
and write some letters.” 

He disappeared, and they saw little of 
him the rest of the day. 

Immediately after breakfast the next 
morning the boys and girls gathered in the 
schoolroom to begin their lessons with the 
new tutor. The room was at the rear on the 
second floor and was well lighted and quiet 
and pleasant for work. It adjoined the tutor’s 
own room and outside lesson hours was to be 
used for his sitting room and study. The day 
proved to be disagreeable; rain was falling 
drearily, and there was a high wind, but Mrs. 
Cuthbert had made the room cozy and at- 
tractive with flowers and easy chairs and 
had had wood for a fire laid on the hearth 
all ready to be lighted if needed. Nine o’clock 
found five young people there with their 
books awaiting the coming of the tutor. 

Mr. Dahl walked into the room, took one 
look round him and began to issue orders. 
He told Dick to carry all the flowers out of 
the room and Basil to remove the rocking 
chairs. There was a mirror over the mantel; 
the tutor himself took it down and set it with 
its glass to the wall. Stiff straight chairs he 
put in place of the comfortable rockers, and 
every desk he swept bare of everything ex- 
cept books and papers. In ten minutes the 
pretty schoolroom had become as severe as a 
business office or a military court. 

The boys grinned as they worked; Doris 
and Clarissa looked at each other with star- 
tled eyes, and Daisy giggled; but no one 
dreamed of protesting. en at last the 








place was bare enough to suit the peculiar 
young man who was to rule over it he di- 
rected everyone to a seat and rapped his 
desk for silence. Five pairs of eyes were 
instantly fixed upon him. 

“This is going to be a year of hard work,” 
he announced, speaking English perfectly 
except for the slight accent. “You are going 
to be taught as European boys and girls are 
taught. I believe the American method is to 
turn work into play, to make schoolrooms 
look like luxurious clubs and to allow the 
pupils to govern themselves and to fit pun- 
ishments for one another when rules are 
broken. That is not my way. I believe hard 
schools teach better than soft ones. And 
there is one thing that must be distinctly 
understood in the beginning—I am going to 
be supreme in this room! When you come in 
here your American independence must be 
left outside the door. Do you understand 
that?” 

His eyes flashed from one face to another, 
but the young pupils met his gaze steadily. 
There was no rebellion in their glance, but 
neither was there any consternation. He had 
not intimidated them. 

As his eyes met Doris’s she said politely, 
“Of course we understand that, Mr. Dahl. 
We intend to do our best to please you.” 

“Very well then, see that you remember 
it! And now we will begin the day’s lessons.” 

He glanced at the list of names before him. 
“Dick, Doris and Daisy,” he read out with a 
puzzled frown. ‘Are the three of you trip- 
lets?’ he asked with some faint show of in- 
terest. 

“No, sir,” replied Dick, grinning. “There 
is a year or two between us, and of 
course my name is Richard, and Daisy’s is 
Margaret. But as we grew up it just hap- 
pened that—” 

“Never mind,” interrupted the tutor 
coldly. “I merely wanted to know if you 
were all the same age. Isuppose you and 

our cousin Basil will be in a class together, 
Mies Doris and Miss Clarissa in another, and 
Daisy in a class alone. Let me see your 
books.” 

The day’s work began and was progres- 
sing fairly well when the door knob rattled 
“es little Lucy with a beaming smile made 
her appearance in the schoolroom, carrying 
a big slate under her arm. ‘Mother said I 
could come to school too!” she announced 
importantly. 

That was a surprise to everyone, but Mr. 
Dahl accepted the situation with only a 
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He said they had wilfully neglected their opportunities 


slight shrug. “Very well, Lucy,” he said. 
“Bring your slate here and I will set you a 
copy. Now then there is the alphabet! Sit 
over there in the corner and make all those 
letters.” 

Lucy was at first delighted with her task 
and settled down blissfully among the older 
pupils. The clock, like everything else that 
might distract attention from lessons, had 
been removed from the room, but the watch 
on Mr. Dahl’s desk had ticked half an hour 
away before the little girl began to tire of 
the new amusement. Then she wriggled out 
of her seat and said she was going downstairs 
a while. As she was crossing the room Mr. 
Dahl caught her by her short, skirt and 
detained her. 

“You haven’t finished your lesson,” he 
reminded her. 

“T don’t want to write any more,’’ said 
Lucy. “I’m going to find mother.” 

“Not until you have done the task I set 
for you,” said the tutor. “You cannot run in 
and out of here like this. Either you will stay 
out altogether or you will do what I tell you 
to do! And to prove it you will sit down and 
finish copying those letters.” 

“T don’t have to if I don’t want to,” said 


—_ rebelliously. 
“Yes, you do! Go back to your seat and 


‘finish your copy.” 


The others were much interested in the 
tilt between the tutor and the spoiled baby 
of the family. No one had ever opposed 
Lucy before in her short life. , 

“Mr. Dahl, if you don’t let Lucy go, she’ll 
howl,” said Daisy. ‘She has ented: tantrums 
sometimes.” 

Lucy immediately took advantage of the 
suggestion. Instead of returning to her seat 
as she had been about to do she began to 
scream with all her might. Mr. Dahl hastily 
led her to the door and put her out, but 
as he turned back into the room he looked 
at Daisy coldly. “You were to blame for 
that. You put the idea into her mind,” he 


id. 

Dick felt that the accusation was scarcely 
fair to Daisy. “The idea would have come to 
Lucy of its own accord in another minute,” 
he declared. “Lucy was born knowing all 
about what crying will do for her.” 

“No, Lucy was not born knowing any- 
thing of the sort,” insisted Mr. Dahl. “She 
has ~~ the knowledge through experi- 
ence. You have all evidently yielded to her 
until she thinks she can always get her own 
way by crying for it.” 





“You yielded to her when she cried,” 
Dick reminded him. 

“T’m not responsible for her. But I am 
responsible for keeping this room quiet 
enough for the rest of you to study. That 
is why I let her go.” 

“But—” began Dick when Doris inter- 
rupted. 

“Dick, stop arguing with Mr. Dahl,” 
she commanded. “It sounds rude.” 

But the well-intentioned interference 
met with no appreciation from the tutor. 
“Will you please leave this to me?” he 
asked her with cold politeness. “Give your 
attention to your algebra and don’t con- 
cern yourself with your brother’s conduct. 
That is my affair.” 

Basil and Clarissa could not help laugh- 
ing—thus drawing the next shaft in their 
direction. “Do you want me to keep you 
in all the afternoon?” he asked them 
pointedly. 

A heavy silence settled on the school- 
room. The lively young Americans had 
never before experienced so strong a curb- 
ing hand. Certainly things were going to 
be different from what they had been in 
the days when old Mr. Brittling had ruled 
the Cuthbert schoolroom. He had let his 
young pupils talk all they wanted and 
gibe at one another good-naturedly if one 
of them proved stupid in a recitation. He 
had even been so lenient as often to let 
them cajole him into cutting their lessons 
in half or into condoning unpreparedness. 
They could see that there was going to be 
no cajoling Mr. Dahl! If they asked him to 
cut their lessons, he would probably double 

them instead. The day was so dreary with 
the rain pouring down and the wind shaking 
the windows that Daisy began to yearn for 
a little more cheer within. She asked the 
tutor whether she might light the fire. 

“No,” was the instant reply. 

“But why not, Mr. Dahl?” 

“Hot rooms make you soft and lazy. You 
do not need any heat in here.” 

Daisy started to pout, but Basil winked 
at her, and she giggled instead. The tutor 
immediately rapped his desk, and again all 
was silence. Only when called on to recite 
did anyone dare to speak. 

At half past twelve there was a recess for 
dinner. But before he parted with them Mr. 
Dahl had a frank talk with his pupils. He 
said their ignorance was shameful, that most 
young people of their age were twice as far 
advanced as they. He said they had wilfully 
neglected their opportunities, and that it 
was all their fault and not that of their par- 
ents or their former tutors, and that young 
people of ey intelligence should need 
no one to drive them along the road to an 
education. They had deliberately shirked 
because there was no one to force them. It 
was outrageous! It was shameful! This year 
he should see to it that —s atoned for those 
— of idleness by even harder work than 

e would have otherwise exacted. He was 
going to hold school six days a week and had 
no intention of giving a holiday on Saturday. 
Holidays he said were demoralizing. He saw 
no reason why they should have one every 
week. Evidently they had had only too many 
in the past. 

When the tutor had left the schoolroom 
the boys and girls began soberly to stack 
their books and gather up their papers. 

“Doris,” said Basil, “if your theory is 
correct that Mr. Dahl is a Russian aristo- 
crat, I want to tell you right now that my 
sympathies are all with the Bolsheviki! I 
don’t blame them a bit for exiling him.” 

“They ought to have executed him,” 
growled Dick. ‘‘He’s the meanest man I ever 
saw.” 

Dick and Basil had even more cause than 
the girls to feel vindictive toward the tutor. 
It was they that Mr. Dahl had most severely 
taken to task for their wasted opportunities 
and on whom he had fixed the heaviest yoke 
for the future. The amount of Latin they 
had to translate for next day made them 
fairly dizzy. 

ne walked over to the hearth and took 
a match from the. box on the mantel. “I’m 
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oing to light the fire,” she announced with 

etermination. “I had to shiver all the morn- 
ing, but I am going to be comfortable this 
afternoon. If that man asks who lit the fire, 
you can tell him I did. And I’ll bring in an 
oil stove also if I want to.” 

The others applauded her bravery. The 
clang of the dinner bell soon took them down- 
stairs, but it was a sulky group of boys and 
girls that gathered round the abundant meal. 
They were hungry, however, and by refrain- 
ing from talking they had more time to eat. 

“You notice that we have our principal 
meal in the middle of the day,” said Mr. 
Cuthbert to the tutor as he carved the roast 
beef and helped every plate lavishly. “Not 
the way they do in Europe, is it?” 

“No,” agreed Mr. Dahl, “and I must say 
I am sorry it is the custom here. A large meal 
in the maladie of the day will make my pupils 
sleepy and dull for their afternoon classes. A 
light lunch for them would be much better.” 







ONESY jingled the gold coins in 
his pocket. It was pay day, and 
the little trumpeter of Troop X 
had signed his name three times 
and received from Uncle Sam one large and 
two small gold pieces in payment for his 
month’s work. 

Troop X together with some detachments 
from New England had lately arrived in 
Arizona to overawe the oe neighbor to 
the south. Now, posted in this village of 
a dozen adobe houses occupied mostly by 
Mexicans, the troop watched its allotted 
stretch of border. Nor was that all the 
troop was assigned to guard. The big 
general store that supplied the country for 
miles around was .situated here, and the 
stock it carried was a tempting bait to 
raiders. But things had quieted down. The 
general store profited greatly by the pres- 
ence of a hundred men who had no other 
place in which to spend their money. 

And it was to the store that Jonesy was 
bound. He had some small things to get of 
course, such as candy and a handkerchief or 
two, but they had little place in his thoughts. 
His mind was set on just one thing among 
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“Well, that’s so!’ said Mr. Cuthbert. 
“Don’t you youngsters overeat yourselves,” 
he pot sue them. “Go slow on the meat 
and gravy. And it might be better if your 
dessert was put away until tonight.” 

That did not make the young people feel 
any pleasanter toward the tutor! Doris whis- 
pered to Clarissa, who was helping herself 
to another slice of hot egg bread, that he 
would be dictating next how they were to fix 
their hair! Couldn’t he be satisfied with be- 
ing a tyrant in the schoolroom without 
trying to order their lives outside it also? 

Yet when they went back to their books 
in the afternoon they were as sleepy and dull 
as the tutor had prophesied. And the roar- 
ing fire on the hearth that Daisy had lighted 
so defiantly made the room feel like an oven. 
Even when they put ashes on it and opened 
all the windows they were too hot. Lessons 
utterly failed, and all five became cross. 

Mr. Dahl finally slammed down his books. 


DOLL 


all the many things the store 
contained. It was a creature 
with red cheeks and golden locks, pearly 
teeth and arched brows, fine raiment and 
silken slippers. It was a Paris doll! 

Jonesy had frequently visited the Duncan 
ranch. There in a one-storey adobe ranch 
house lived the hard working father and 
mother and the little fairy Alicia, queen of 
the household. Between the five-year old 
and Jonesy had sprung up a friendship that 
amounted almost to adoration on the = 
of both. Jonesy did not regret spending half 
his month’s pay for the gorgeous creature 
from Paris as a gift for his young friend. 

He was concerned, however, lest he be 
caught in the act, for on pay days the store 
was full of troopers. But after considerable 
manceuvring Jonesy got the proprietor aside 
and explained his wants. 

“Do it up well and don’t tell anyone,” 
he cautioned the storekeeper. ““The Old Man 
has given me the afternoon off, and I’ll be 
back for it in a little while.” 

An hour later Jonesy rode up to the store 
on old Prince. A gun t was slung from 
his saddle, but it was empty of its rifle. 
The little trumpeter hurried iato the store to 
get his doll. 

Murpby had it ready for him. It was done 


Jonesy found himself looking down the 
barrel of his own pistol 
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“Not only are you blockheads,” heexclaimed, 
“but you complain about everything! I’ve 
had all I can stand of you for one day. Go!” 

They were glad to go. The girls were on 
the verge of tears,—in fact Daisy had al- 
ready shed enough to wash her slate with 
them,—and the boys were in a towering 
temper. Their first day under the new tutor 
was one they would long remember. 

Downstairs in the lower hall they met Mr. 
Cuthbert. “Father,” said Dick, “‘you’d bet- 
ter keep an - on that foreigner you've 
brought here. He’ll bear watching. He hates 
us all and is here for no good!” 

A look of real enjoyment spread over the 
planter’s expressive face, and he chuckled. 
“Don’t like your teacher, eh?” he said. 
“Makes you work too hard, does he? Do you 
good! That’s what I got him for.” 

And that was all the attention he would 
pay to the matter. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


(By Edwin Cole 


up in a long shapeless bundle that suited 
Jonesy’s purposes. It fitted as snugly into the 

n boot as could be desired, disappearing 
in its depths so that there was no sign of it. 
Jonesy rode away over the trail to the ranch. 

He was posting soberly along at the trot 
when the sound of galloping hoofs behind 
him made him turn G head. A “painted” 
pony was overtaking him, and Jonesy saw 
that it bore a Mexican. The man was not 
of the type that Jonesy knew. The rider was 
more Spaniard than Indian, a slender man 
with an olive skin. He rode up beside Jonesy 
with a courteous Buenos dias, Sefior, and 
Jonesy nodded in salutation. “You no mind 
I ride weeth you?” asked the Mexican. 

“Not at all,” answered Jonesy as cour- 
teously as his Latin companion. 

Jonesy was suspicious of Mexicans, not 
from experience, but from lack of it. But the 
stranger bore no arms and was friendly in 
manner. They rode on together, and the 
genial soul of the young trumpeter expanded 
to the other’s advances. 

They were more than halfway to the 
Duncan ranch when they came to a fork of 
the trails. One road led up the 
valley to the ranch and the 
other, turning at right angles, 
climbed the mountains beyond 
which lay Mexico. By that time 
the two were in the midst of a 
warm but friendly argument 
relative to the merits of thie 
revolver and the automatic 
| ero Later when Jonesy re- 

lected on the event he remem- 
bered that it was the Mexican 
that had broached the subject. 

“It’s just as accurate and 
shoots faster. It hasn’t got the 
‘jump’ of a revolver and sights 
quicker,” declared Jonesy of the automatic. 
The Mexican politely shrugged his shoulders. 

“For me, the revolve,” he said. “But 
then,” he added, “I nevaire shoot the 
automatick.” 

“Never shot one! You don’t know what 
you’ve missed,” declared Jonesy enthusias- 
tically. 

His eyes fell on a discarded tin can beside 
the trail. In boyish bravado he drew his 
pistol, levelled it quickly and fired. The can 
jumped from the sand and had scarcely 
settled before another shot knocked it end 
over end. 

“Bravo,” exclaimed the Mexican, with 
admiration on every feature. ‘Ver’ fine. I 
could nevaire do it as well.” 

“Try it!’ said the youngster cordially 
and passed the pistol to his companion. 

“How you use it?” asked the Mexican 
guilelessly. 

Jonesy explained how to pull back the 
slide for the first shot and how thereafter 
all that was necessary was to release the 


safety. 

“Ah,” said the Mexican. “An’ how many 
shot left?” 

“Five,” answered Jonesy, “but shoot 
away, I’ve got plenty more in my belt.” 

“Ah,” murmured the Mexican again. 
He sighted and fired. And again the can 
jumped. “Good,” said the trumpeter 
generously, although he was a bit chagrined 
to see his shots matched so easily. 

“A ver’ fine gun,” remarked the Mexican 
easily. “I like her so well I t’ink I keep her.” 

He was still smiling, but there was no 
mirth in his eyes. In place of it there was 
something very near hatred. He touched his 
mount with a spur and swung away from 
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the trooper. Jonesy found himself looking 
down the barrel of his own pistol. The 
Mexican nodded toward the mountain trail. 

“You go this way, gringo. You behave I 
no kill you.” 

“Of all the mean, contemptible critters!” 
exclaimed the indignant trooper. 

“Muy pronto!” snapped the Mexican, 
slipping off the safety with his thumb. 

Jonesy reined Prince up the mountain 
trail; the Mexican fell in behind him. 

All the afternoon the captive and the 
captor followed well-hidden trails over the 
mountains. At sunset they came out on a 
southern slope. Before them spread a great 
barren desert valley, beyond which more 
mountains loomed. Jonesy had given him- 
self up to gloom. He had no chance to escape. 
The Mexican had clung to him closer than 
a brother. From time to time he had ban- 
tered the young trooper about his race and 
calling, but Jonesy had held his tongue. 
Now the Mexican spoke again. 

“We go through the Cafion of.the Dead 
and then—Mexico,” he volunteered. “You 
know why she call Cajion of Death?” he 
queried tauntingly. “One time we find many 
as women—yes, an’ child’en. 

ill t’?em all. Women cry—child’en cry. 
We don’ care. Kill t’em all. Why not? 
Gringoes kill us all too.” 

Jonesy had heard of that massacre. He 
had heard of the Cafion of the Dead. He 
could not repress a shudder. He wished he 
might have seen it in pleasanter circum- 
stances. 

“You ’fraid,’ the Mexican taunted. 
“Perhaps you hear spirits call?” 

“‘Aw, shut up!” said Jonesy sullenly. 


“Na! Na!” the Mexican chided him. 
“You be good, perhaps I let you walk back 
home. Perhaps I change mind. We see. So!” 


So Jonesy descended into the Cajion of 
the Dead. The sun went abruptly; the gloom 
of night fell. The walls of the narrow cafion 
grew in height. The horses picked their way 
over a boulder-strewn trail where in the 
rainy season a torrent must have run. 
Jonesy gave Prince his head, for in the 
increasing darkness he could no longer see 
what lay in front of them. The gloom of the 
place was appalling. Jonesy thought of the 
innocents who had perished there and hated 
his captor with a new fervor. 

Then the trail dropped steep- 
ly away and Jonesy closed his 
legs round old Prince to keep 
his saddle. More startling than 
the crash of a gun in that awe- 
some place came the weird 
plaintive cry of a child, seem- 
ingly from underfoot. ‘Mama!’ 
it called, and then the silence 
was heavier than ever. 

A Spanish oath came from 
the lips of the Mexican. As for 
Jonesy he was for the moment 
as startled as the other. The 
Mexican reined furiously 
abreast of him. 

“You do that!’ the Mexican angrily 
accused him. Jonesy felt the muzzle of the 
ainst his ribs. 

“I? How could I do it?” he demanded. 
Then he pressed the gun boot with his knee. 

“Mama!” came the cry seemingly from 
the ground beneath them again. 

“Mother of God,” cried the Mexican, 
terrified. The pistol dropped to the cafion 
floor. In the gloom a hard fist with weight 
behind it shot out, and the Mexican followed 
the pistol to the bed of the cajion. 

By the time the Mexican had recovered 
from the blow Jonesy had dismounted and 
regained his pistol. He had also been through 
the fellow’s clothes and discovered a wicked- 
looking knife, which he took. The Mexican 
got to his feet at Jonesy’s command. 

“Now mount and go back the way we 
came!” Jonesy ordered. “If you behave 
yourself,” he repeated the other’s words 
mockingly, “I no kill you.” 

At daylight the two weary riders pulled 
up before the door of the Duncan ranch. At 
Jonesy’s call father and mother and little 
Alicia appeared in the doorway. They 
looked on in wonderment as the little 
trumpeter drew a package from his gun boot 
and removed the wrappings. 

“There’s a little present I brought you, 
Alicia,” said Jonesy, offering her the doll. 

For a moment the child hesitated. Then 
with a rapturous cry she gathered the doll 
to her breast. 

“Mama!” it cried plaintively. 

Jonesy’s captive straightened in his sad- 
dle. His bewilderment changed to anger. 
Jonesy met his glances with a grin. 

“The spirits of the Cafion of the Dead,” 
he explained. 
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Dr. Eduard Benes 


FACT AND COMMENT 
IN WEIGHING YOUR OPINIONS con- 


sider your own prepossessions: the weight 
of a thing never varies, but not all scales are 
true. ‘ 


Luck and Guess are sorry Scouts. 
Map and Compass have no Doubts. 


WHEN WE READ a wise maxim we think 
how aptly it applies to some friend: there 
are maxims that apply to ourselves. 


AN AVALANCHE that swept across a 
road near Rochetaillée, France, not long ago 
dropped a huge block of ice that contained 
the carcass of a wild boar. Just how the boar 
became imbedded in the ice is not clear, but 
probably it was caught in the slide, and the 
mass of snow, closing round it, solidified and 
thus converted it into cold storage pork. 


FROM THE UNEDUCATED sometimes 
come expressions so graphically descriptive 
that no one could improve on them. An old 
colored carpenter who was consulted about 
the design of a proposed veranda modestly 
remarked, “If I was you, sah, I wouldn’t 
have none o’ dese yer ornamentical drip- 
peries.’”’ Could you have a better description 
of the pendent horrors that disfigured 
suburban cottages fifty years ago? 


THERE ARE MANY TESTS of human 
capacity, from Mr. Edison’s questionnaire 
to the Harvard entrance examinations, but 
few are so simple as the test that a hard- 
headed, self-made “down East” business 
man applies to boys who ask him for work. 
To all of them he puts one question: ‘Got 
a jackknife?” If the boy says “Yes,” there 
may be further inquiries; if he says “No,” 
the interview ends. “Don’t want ye. Boy 
that ain’t got gumption enough to own a 
knife wouldn’t be any use to me.” 


AN AMENDMENT to the constitution of 
New York State providing that no person 
be allowed to vote unless he can read and 
write has caused a state official to prepare 
a list of four thousand words of which those 
who wish to become voters must know the 
meaning. Fully three fourths of the words 
are among the first four thousand in a list 
of ten thousand that a college professor 
made in order to show the vocabulary that 
a child should have at the end of the eighth 
grade in school. In doing the task, which 
took him ten years, he counted and classified 
according to the frequency of their use five 
million words taken from such reading as 
Black Beauty, Little Women, Treasure 
Islaid, the Bible, Shakespeare and, we are 
glad to say, an issue of The Youth’s Com- 
panion. 
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LABOR UNIONISTS AS EMPLOYERS 


N instructive correspondence has *re- 
cently passed between Mr. Warren S. 
Stonc, president of the Brotherhood of 

Locomotive Engineers, and Mr. John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine Work- 


ers. The Coal River collieries are largely 


owned by members of the Brotherhood, and 
Mr. Stone is chairman of the directors. The 
collieries employ union labor of course, but 
last spring the owners closed the mines 
rather than renew the expiring wage agree- 
ment with the miners’ unions. They had to 
do it because, if in those mines they had paid 
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the union scale, the coal would have cost 
more to produce than they could sell it for. 

Mr. Lewis wrote to Mr. Stone protesting 
against the action of the directors and de- 
manded that the mines be reopened. He 
pointed out that the problem of production 
costs and owners’ profits is one with which 
the labor union has no concern. Mr. Stone 
replied that, if that was the case, the mine 
must stay closed, because the owners could 
not afford to keep on selling coal for less than 
it cost them. More than three million dollars 
of the money of the Brotherhood of Engi- 
neers is locked up in those mines. The 
Brotherhood has no inexhaustible fund of 
money from which it can continue to pay 
deficits. Mr. Stone wrote with some asperity: 
“Kither you do not know the facts or else 
you are laboring under the impression that a 
coal mine is operated solely for the benefit 
of your organization. The members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers . 
are entitled to some return on their invest- 
ment. . . . I know of no one who is doing 
more to support .. . the fight against or- 
ganized labor than you are, . . . for you are 
putting those who want to operate union 
mines in a position where it is impossible for 
them to work their mines under the present 
price of coal.” 

The significant thing about this cor- 
respondence is the clearness with which it 
proves that the attitude of employing capital 
toward wages and profits is not, as is some- 
times assumed by labor orators, owing to the 
unregenerate nature of the owners of capital. 
It is inevitable from the nature of things. 
When railway labor owns a coal mine or 
other productive property it is obliged to 
take the same attitude in respect to wages 
and profits that in the past it has criticized 
railway owners for taking, for otherwise it 
could not continue in business. It is also 
worth noticing that when organized labor 
determines on a particular scale of wages it 
will not consider the profit or loss of the 
employer even when the employer belongs 
by right to the wage-earning class. 


ee 
THE SUPREMACY IN CRIME 


N our moments of self-satisfaction we like 
to dwell on the manifest advantages that 
the American people enjoy over the 

harassed and jealous nations of Europe, and 
we are not indisposed to believe that not 
only in wealth and national security but also 
in certain moral and spiritual qualities Amer- 
ica has a distinct superiority. That may be 
so or it may not be; in any event we are not 
the best judges of the fact. There is one 
preéminence, however, that the United 
States can claim and that no one will dispute 
—the preéminence in crime. 

This is not the first time that we have re- 
ferred to that undesirable distinction—nor, 
we fear, will it be the last; but recent events 
make it timely to refer to it again and to 
consider what are the causes that are re- 
sponsible for it. Why is it that after allowing 
for the difference in population there are 
twenty-one murders in Chicago to one in 
London—and Chicago is by no means the 
worst city in this respect in our country? Why 
is it that thefts, embezzlements and high- 
way robberies are several times as frequent 
here as in any other country of an approxi- 
mately equal degree of civilization? We do 
not believe that it is because Americans as a 
people are more dishonest or more criminally 
inclined than others. We do believe it is be- 


cause Americans have less respect for the law ° 


than they should have—a result of the 
failure of courts and juries to enforce the 
laws with promptness and firmness. Behind 
that fault we observe a certain untimely 
sentimentality in Americans as a people, a 
sentimentality that is more often lavished on 
the criminal than on his unfortunate victim. 

In a recent conspicuous trial for a murder 
committed with unusual deliberation and 
cruelty the judge refused to inflict the 
extreme penalty, not because he did not 
believe in capital punishment, but because 
the murderers were not yet twenty-one years 
of age. Naturally enough there was an im- 
mediate outcry for a commutation of the 
sentence passed on another murderer, who, 
although only nineteen years old, had been 
condemned to death. Simultaneously a jury 
in the same state acquitted a boy of seven- 
teen who in the course of his duty as a bank 
messenger had run away with many thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of securities. 

Thus the weakness in our system of juris- 
prudence grows. Our police forces, as com- 
pared with those of England or France or 
Italy, are inefficient in tracing crime and ar- 
resting criminals—because public sentiment 





does not demand prompt and impartial 
punishment. Juries are ready to acquit or to 
disagree if they can find any technical or 
sentimental excuse for doing it. We have 
built up a method of trying capital cases that 
confuses juries with conflicting ‘expert’ 
testimony, and that givesa certain advantage 
to a criminal who can command large sums 
of money jin his defense. There are good 
arguments in favor of doing away with 
capital punishment, but there are no good 
arguments for refusing to enforce the law as 
it stands. It is yet to be proved that all crime 
is merely a form of mental deficiency. Until 
we can prove it, it is folly to encourage the 
criminal to believe that we have no idea of 
punishing him at all if he can furnish us with 
a sentimental reason for letting him go. 

In the course of an entertaining and 
generally appreciative article about the 
United States and its people Mr. Gilbert 
Chesterton said that to an Englishman 
Americans always seemed to be soft in the 
wrong places and hard in the wrong places. 
In applying the laws of felony and mis- 
demeanor they are almost always inap- 
propriately soft. 


6 ¢@ 
CONTROVERSY 


HERE is no surer test of self-control 

than the ability to engage in amicable 

controversy. How many arguments on 
any subject, political, religious, social or 
personal, are carried on between two persons 
with entire good temper, quietly, with no 
more display of feeling than is required for 
the sake of earnestness? Nearly always be- 
fore a controversial discussion of a subject 
has proceeded far one at least of the parties 
to it shows impatience or irritation, raises his 
voice unduly or resorts to sarcasm. Some- 
times, becoming aware that, if the argument 
continues, the temptation to say something 
cutting will be irresistible, a person will 
withdraw from the discussion; credit is then 
due him for exercising some measure of self- 
control, even though it is inferior to that 
shown by one who can carry on the debate 
without rancor. 

Controversy for the mere sake of con- 
troversy, as an intellectual exercise, is to be 
avoided; the persons who most enjoy that 
form of polishing their wits acquire a reputa- 
tion for argumentativeness that is likely to 
make people shun them. But everyone 
should try to cultivate the ability to reason 
out clearly his convictions on important 
matters and to defend them with good tem- 
per when they are under attack. The more 
aggressive the manner the more ineffective 
the controversialist; for he brings the dis- 
cussion usually to a premature and often to 
an envenomed close. 
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ARBITRATION, SECURITY AND 
DISARMAMENT 


T may well be that the session of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations this 
fall will some day be recognized as one 

of the great landmarks in the history of the 
world. It is certain that the Assembly took 
a step toward outlawing war that few ex- 
pected it to take so soon. 

The protocol on arbitration and security 
is a really practical contrivance for pre- 
venting the outbreak of any such general 
conflict as that in which the world lately 
engaged. Of course the protocol could 
hardly have been seriously considered had 
not the meeting of the Assembly fortunately 
taken place when there happened to be 
a ministry both in London and in Paris that 
was warmly ‘in sympathy with the League, 
and that was committed to every effort in 
favor of international peace. It is possible 
that Mr. MacDonald and M. Herriot may 
not be able to persuade their parliaments to 
ratify the agreement, but even so ground 
has been gained. The principle of compul- 
sory arbitration that Mr. Root wrote into 
the constitution of the international world 
court without, as he has admitted, having 
any hope that it would be effectively agreed 
to for years to come has already received 
the assent of almost every nation that is 
represented in the League. Compulsory 
arbitration and virtual disarmament are 
now matters of practical politics. 

The protocol, which was drawn: up by a 
committee over which that able man, Dr. 
Eduard Benes, the foreign minister of 
Czecho-Slovakia, presided, has three ob- 
jects: arbitration of all disputes, security 
for nations that are threatened by opponents 
who refuse to arbitrate and the greatest 
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possible reduction of European armaments. 
It is proposed that any state refusing to 
submit its case to the world court after the 
other party to the quarrel has summoned it 
thither shall be regarded as the aggressor. 
The other states of the League are then to 
put economic pressure on the offending 
nation by preventing its importing supplies 
and raw material and by putting all their 
resources in credit and material at the dis- 
posal of the country it is attacking. 

The agreement was made possible by the 
British government’s consenting to permit 
its navy to be so used, provided the League 
would guarantee it against claims for 
damages arising from necessary interference 
with neutral commerce; but on the other 
hand that consent makes it uncertain 
whether the British Parliament will ratify 
the agreement. The proviso is of especial 
interest to the United States, for probably 
this country will soon be the only “neutral” 
of consequence—the only commercial na- 
tion, that is, that is not a member of the 
League. If two nations insist on fighting, 
they are to be economically boycotted by 
the other nations of the League—sur- 
rounded, as it were, by a moat of noninter- 
course that will prevent the flames of war 
from spreading to other territories. ‘“Re- 
gional agreements” between two or more 
nations for mutual assistance, either military 
or naval, in case of aggression upon any one 
of them are permitted; but such agreements 
must be publicly announced and must be 
open to any other nations that wish to 
adhere to them. 

The protocol must, as we have said, run 
the gauntlet of the various national parlia- 
ments; but the League Assembly was so 
sanguine over the chance of its being ratified 
that it laid all the plans for an international 
conference to take up the matter of reduc- 
ing armaments. That conference will meet on 
or about June 15, 1925. 

Many Americans will regret that the 
United States had no official share in this 
most hopeful movement toward world 
peace. However, American opinion, though 
unofficial, did something to mould the 
event. So far as the protocol provides for 
arbitration, it is based on what is called the 
American plan, or a draft treaty of dis- 
armament and security, which was drawn 
up by a committee of American citizens led 
by Prof. James T. Shotwell of Columbia 
University and Gen. Tasker H. Bliss. 
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SELF-DISCIPLINE OR SELF- 
EXPRESSION 


HERE are some fortunate persons who 

can do what they like to do and get paid 

for doing it. The reason they can get 
paid for doing it is that others want it 
done. In other words, they perform a service 
that some one is willing to pay for. Most of 
us, in order to get paid, must do some things 
that we do not — and would not do for 
fun. The people who pay us for what we do 
cannot be expected to pay us because we like 
to do it. They naturally prefer to pay for 
what they like to have done rather than for 
what we like to do. 

That preference sets before each one of us 
a problem that is not only common to all but 
is also one of the oldest problems in human 
behavior. Stated briefly and somewhat 
academically, it is the problem of self-ex- 
pression versus self-discipline. They who 
insist on doing what they enjoy doing, 
whether anyone else wants it done or not, 
are indulging themselves in self-expression. 
They who are willing to do some disagree- 
able things because others want them done 
are practicing self-discipline. Those who be- 
long to one class are following their own in- 
clinations exclusively, those who belong to 
the other are bending their own inclinations 
to conform to the inclinations of others. 
Members of the first group complain that 
the world is unjust because they cannot live 
by doing what they like to do; those of the 
other group acknowledge that the world is 
just when it pays for service, and they t 
to render service even when it is not in itself 
pleasurable. The one group is self-centred 
and unsocial, the other represents a higher 
state of social development. 

The modern economic system is based on 
the law of service. It assumes that the indi- 
vidual shall be paid for doing what others 
want done or ie producing what others 
want produced rather than for what he him- 
self would like to do or to produce. Yet there 
are on rebels who revolt against the sys- 
tem and attack it because it compels so 
many to do work that they do not find 
pleasant. 
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It would doubtless be a delightful world if 
everyone could do exactly what he liked to 


do and at the same time get everything that. 


he would like to have. If inventors keep on 
at the present rate, it is not inconceivable 
that we may yet reach that delightful state. 
If they can relieve us of every form of dis- 
agreeable work, and if at the same time they 
can enable us to produce everything we 
want, we shall be as near having an earthly 
a aa as mechanical improvements can 

ring us. But until then most of us in order 
to make a living must continue to do what 
others are willing to pay for rather than 
what we ourselves like to do. We can, how- 
ever, take comfort in the fact that we can 
also spend our wages for the things we like 
best, and that we shall not be compelled to 
pay others for doing things which they like 
to do but for which we do not care 
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Remarkable Stories 


N the remaining numbers of the year 

The Companion will print some 
remarkable short stories. We wish to 
call the attention of our readers es- 
pecially to these: 

Carmelita’s Gold, by Herbert 
Coolidge, in the issue for October 23. 

The Sheep Killers, by F. C. Sears, 
in the issue for October 30. 

Dust, by Frank C. Robertson, and 
Pa Weinert and Auto-Suggestion, 
by Edith M. Leavell, in the issue: for 
November 6. 

The Flitting of Johnny, by 
Frances L. Cooper, in the issue for 
November 13. 

The Rolling Pumpkin, by Mary 
E. Bamford, in the issue for November 
20. 

Lydia Learns, by Nancy Byrd 
Turner, in the issue for November 27. 

The Weinerts Dine at Home, by 
Edith M. Leavell, in the issue for 
December 4. 

Rescuing Pansy, by Mabel S. 
Merrill, in the issue for December 11. 


Each in its kind—and there are all 
kinds—is of conspicuous merit and 
interest. 




















CURRENT EVENTS 


HILE the League of Nations busied 

itself at Geneva with plans for putting 
an end to war active fighting was going on 
not only in China but also in Morocco and 
in Transcaucasia. The Spaniards in Morocco 
began what they hope to be a decisive 
campaign against the tribesmen and sent 
forward an army of forty thousand men to 
relieve the beleaguered city of Sheshuan. 
Hitherto the Spaniards have had nothing 
except ill fortune in Morocco. In Georgia 
and Transcaucasia there is a lively rebellion 
against the soviet authority. The so-called 
soviet republics of Armenia, Azerbaijan and 
Dagestan are all in revolt. The peasants of 
those territories are in arms because of their 
difficult economic situation and the harsh 
and dictatorial methods of the Bolshevik 
authorities. Moscow has sent sixty thousand 
troops thither to suppress the revolt. In 
China the Manchurian tuchun, Chang Tso- 
lin, has actively taken the field against the 
government at Peking and has warned 
foreign residents in the coast towns that 
they had better get out at once, since he 
means to bomb from the air all the impor- 
tant places between Peking and the Man- 
churian border. The fighting round Shang- 
hai has been obstinate, but at last accounts 
General Lu, who is Chang’s ally, seemed to 
be getting the worst of it. 


oJ 


Aa remarkable discovery has 
been made by the Italian archzologists 
who are excavating the ancient Roman city 
of Leptis Magna, which is about one 
hundred miles east of Tripoli in Africa. The 
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city, which was deserted after the collapse 
of the Roman imperial administration in the 
fifth century, has since been buried by the 
sands of the encroaching desert. Professor 
Bartoccini, who is in charge of the ex- 
cavating, has uncovered not only palaces, 
basilicas, baths and private houses that are 
much better preserved than those of Pom- 
peli but also a great quantity of statuary 
and other specimens of Roman art. The ruins 
of the port have also been uncovered, and 
they give a much better idea of the con- 
struction of ancient works of that kind than 
anything found elsewhere. Leptis Magna at 
the height of its prosperity—that is, about 
300 a.p.—may have had as many as two 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. 
It was the birthplace of the Emperor 
Septimius Severus. 


eS 


R. WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, the 
famous editor of the Emporia Gazette, 

has stirred up politics in Kansas by offering 
himself as an independent candidate for 
Governor on a platform of hostility to the 
Ku-Klux Klan. He insists that both the 
old party organizations are friendly to the 
Klan. Except here and there in local or state 
campaigns the Klan issue does not seem to 
be taken with muchseriousness, It isnot likely 
much to influence the voting for President. 
The Republican campaigners are directing 
their attacks against the Progressive party 
and Senator La Follette rather than against 
the Democrats. Both President Coolidge and 
General Dawes have in their speeches laid 
emphasis on the danger of permitting those 
changes in the Constitution which Mr. La 
Follette is understood to favor—particularly 
the change that would deny the power of the 


Supreme Court to pass finally on the con-|' 


stitutionality of legislation. Mr. La Follette 
has held a number of great meetings, and 
Mr. Davis has made an extended tour of the 
country, but the campaign has not been 
conspicuously stirring. Nevertheless an 
unusually large vote is expected on election 
day. e 


f.'s interesting piece of evidence that goes 
to prove the increasing prosperity of 
the country and the wider diffusion of 
comfortable conditions is afforded by the 
census figures concerning almshouses. In 
1923 there were 78,090 paupers in such in- 
stitutions, which is six thousand less than 
there were thirteen years before. The num- 
ber of paupers is reported as 71.5 for every 
100,000 of population, whereas in 1880 it 
was 132. Probably almost all the inmates of 
almshouses are either mentally deficient or 
incapacitated by age and misfortune. 
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UNGARY has lately reéstablished dip- 
lomatic relations with Russia, and the 
gossip of the European chancelleries has it 
that the two countries are considering some- 
thing in the nature of a close understanding. 
That is not because Hungary is at present 
Bolshevistic in sympathy, but because it is 
surrounded by Roumania, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Jugo-Slavia—the Little Entente, so 
called—and it feels the necessity of reaching 
out for whatever friendly hands it can grasp. 
The report runs that German statesmen are 
discussing whether it is advisable for Ger- 
many to become a party to the expected 
understanding. So long as Russia and Ger- 
many remain outside the League of Nations 
there will always be danger that they will be 
tempted to form a political combination 
more or less hostile to the rest of Europe. 
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XCEPT corn the chief grain crops of the 
country are exceptionally large this 
year, and the corn crop, thanks to good 
weather in September, is larger than at one 
time it promised to be. The wheat crop, in- 
cluding both spring and winter wheat, 
amounts to about 840,000,000 bushels, some 
55,000,000 bushels more than last year; and 
the price on the farm is about thirty cents a 
bushel more than it was in 1923. The oats 
crop is 186,000,000 bushels larger than it 
was last year, and the price at the farm is 
almost ten cents more than last year’s 
price. The corn crop is 500,000,000 bushels 
below last year’s, but the price is con- 
siderably higher. Corn is not so much a 
money crop as wheat, since it is largely used 
for feeding; if hog prices go up, as they show 
signs of doing, the corn crop in most states 
may prove in the end more profitable than 
it has been at any other time since 1920. 
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“] am not going,” Randall told 
the men in the overcrowded boat, 
“Tl stigh here and when you get 
to San Francisco ask Cappy Ricks 
to send a tug out to look for me.” 





“IT’S A REAL TYPEWRITER” 


The Remington Portable has won the endorsement 
of Peter B. Kyne, just as it has won the endorsement of 
prominent people the world over—by its outstanding 
superiority. Its success has been phenomenal. 

Many present owners, like Mr. Kyne, have operated 
other typewriters. In the Remington Portable they have 
found a compact machine which meets every require- 
ment, built to do beautiful work, and possessing every 
feature common to the big machine, even to the four- 
row standard keyboard. 

Countless other owners with no previous typewriter 
experience have learned the many advantages of owning 
a Remington Portable. They appreciate the time it saves, 
its portability, durability, reliability, and ease of operation. 

Why should you continue to write in the old-fashioned, 
slow, tedious, long-hand, when with a Remington 
Portable you can turn out a beautifully clear and legi- 
ble printed page, with farless time and effort? It’s time 
to buy a Remington Portable. Sold by all Reming- 
ton branches, and over 5,000 dealers. Easy terms. 


Illustrated ‘‘For You—For Everybody’’ will 
be sent upon request. Address Department 64. 






REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York City 


Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Limited 
Main Office, 68 King Street West, Toronto 


REMINGTON 


Portable Typewriter 


THE RECOGNIZED LEADER-IN SALES AND POPULARITY 
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COME ALONG! 
By Elizabeth Putnam Huntington 
The west wind is flowing, 
The clover is blowing, 
The old Sun is climbing his stair in 
the east. 
Come along, Foyful Ferry! 
Come, Patty-Make-Merry! 
We'll go and be three at the field-fairies’ 


feast. 
e 


POPCORN ARTISTS AND 
THE POPCORN GALLERY 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


WAY up in northern Michigan 
there was once a hard snow- 
storm. It snowed and it 
snowed and it snowed until 
it seemed to three little chil- 
dren in a log house in the 
wilderness that it would 
never stop snowing. School 

was closed for a week because of the deep 

drifts and freezing weather. 

The teacher lived in the home of the three 
children. Her own home was in a far-away 
city, and during that long snowstorm she 
told Lena and Cora and Jimmy more in- 
teresting things than were in their school- 
books. One afternoon, the third day of the 
storm, she told them about great artists and 
their pictures, about sculptors and their 
statues and about art galleries. Still it 
snowed and it snowed and it snowed, bend- 
ing low the pine boughs in the forest and 
burying the high rail fences. 

ora popped corn, and she and Lena and 

Jimmy and the teacher ate popcorn and ate 
popcorn until they could eat no more. Then, 
although the fire in the wide fireplace was 
as cheerful as ever and the big black cat 
stretched himself out on the rug and was 
perfectly content, the three children and 
the girl teacher settled down and were so 
quiet that they heard the clock tick-tock, 
tick-tock, tick-tock. 


& % 
A WAKE-UP SONG 


By Miriam Clark Potter 


The Whiffy-wiff is a baby breeze, 
And he lives somewhere in the apple 
trees. 





Yesterday morning he 
woke at dawn 

And smoothed the grass 
on the new-cut lawn. 


Out in the garden he 
breathed and stirred 

And fluffed the breast of 
a wee brown bird; 


He rippled the pool and 
shook the dew 

From the nightcap of a 
flower or two. 


He stole in through the 
curtain lace 
And danced a jig by my sleeping face. 


Laughing away like a fairy sprite, 
Clapping his hands in the pale rose 
light, 


He leaned close over my ear to say, 
“Child, wake up! Here’s a brand- 
new day!” 
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Suddenly the girl teacher knew that 
she was homesick away off there in 
the northern Michigan woods, and it 
wasn’t polite to be homesick. ‘Please 
bring me a piece of birch bark,” she 
said to Jimmy. 

So Jimmy went to the wood box, 
peeled off a creamy sheet of birch bark 
and gave it to the teacher. 

“Will you please bring me a lead pencil?” 
the teacher said to Cora. “And now,” she 
continued as she spread out the sheet of 
birch bark and began writing, “no fair 
looking.” 

A minute later the children were reading, 
“The popcorn art school opens this after- 
noon. Free lessons given for one minute only. 
Art students’ exhibit of popcorn models will 
be given in Window-sill Galleries. Three 
prizes are offered for the best examples of 


popeorn art. First prize, lead pencil; second 4ygynd their holes the little moles 
All play at blind man’s buffing; 
The wind is turning somersaults 


prize, lead pencil; third prize, lead pencil.” 

After that, when the girl teacher went for 
the ink bottle and four pens there was so 
much excitement in the air that the cat 
gathered up her tail and walked into the 
kitchen, stepping high, and the old clock 
couldn’t hear itself tick-tock. 

“You will be surprised to see what you 
can do with popcorn and a pen and some 
ink,” said the teacher. ‘Now here,” she 
went on as she drew eyes, nose and mouth 
and put in a few little lines with ink on a 
puffy kernel of corn, “here is a bust of 


THE EXPLANATION 


Verse and Drawings by L. J. Bridgman 
CAN YOU GUESS THE MISSING RIMES? 

“The bear walks very stiffly,” 
Said the squirrel to the ——— 


“Is that because of something, 
?”? 


Or just his reg’ lar 


ington. You 
notice that he 
wears a snow- 
white wig.” 

Thus the fun began, and no one in the big 
room cared if it did snow and snow and snow. 
Soon four long lines of popcorn heads and 
figures appeared on the window sill, and 
three children and one girl teacher laughed 
joyfully over the funny expressions on the 
popcorn faces. Jimmy had the most fun of 
all, because his works of art were popcorn 
birds and animals, “done,” as he explained, 
‘fn pure white marble.” 

“Most of these animals and things with 


George Wash- 
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AN AUTUMN PLAY DAY 


By Rowena Bastin Bennett 


O mother, may I go and play, 
For all the world is playing? 

The little leaves have run away, 
And I can see them straying 


In crimson shoes across the lawn, 


Or practicing balleting. 


The shadows play at hide and 


seek 
Between the rows of stubble, 
And every thistle stem has blown 


A white and foamy bubble. 


With panting and with puffing. 



































The squirrel’s friend said, smiling, 
“The reason he walks so 

Is this: He found a beehive, 
And he’s all stuck up with ———. 


”? 


eee 


fluffy wings,”’ he announced, 
in this country.” : 

There was so much merriment at the art 
school as the artists gave names to their 
choicest work that their mother came in 
from the kitchen to find out what the fun 
was about. She was especially welcome, be- 
cause she brought a plate of fresh ginger 
cookies for a treat. 

“Your mother shall be the judge,” an- 
nounced the girl teacher. “She must choose the 
three best works of art, one from Lena’s group, 
one from Cora’s and one from Jimmy’s.” 

This would be a long story if I tried to tell 
what fun there was then when the smiling 
mother said what she thought about different 


“are not found 


The chipmunks play a light 
croquet 
And scamper through the 
thickets 
With partridge berries for their 
balls 
And bended twigs for wickets. 
A dozen squirrels with tails in 
curls 
And feet both swift and nimble 
Have found a little acorn cup 
For playing hide the thimble. 
I would run and join the fun 
Without the least delaying; 


Please, mother, let me go and 
play, 
For all the world is playing. 
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bits of popcorn statuary. When the 
award of prizes was made the girl 
teacher’s speech was so funny that 
Jimmy turned a somersault and had 
to be reminded that a gentleman 
who had received a first prize for a 
work of art called Our Mad White 
. Hen ought to stand and bow politely. 
Lena won second prize for her Dolly 
Madison and Cora the third for the 
Primer Class Child. 

Then some one noticed that the 
snow had stopped falling and the wind 

id ceased blowing and the sun was 
shining behind the western pines. On 
went three pairs of snowshoes, and 
away flew three children over the 
drifts to carry their works of popcorn 
art to their little cousin Tommy who lived in 
the nearest log house. Then home they came 
laughing and happy in time to help do the 
chores and get supper. 
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FIREFLIES 
By Ethel C. Brown 


This is the nicest place of all, 

And no one knows the way but me; 
Just up around the orchard wall 

And straight in past the hollow tree. 


It is the fairies’ meeting place, 

This flowery dell all soft and green. 
Tonight will be Midsummer Eve. 

Only tonight they can be seen! 


The book says, “‘Softly steal away, 
And scatter fern seed in your shoe; 

You'll see the fairies plain as day,” 
And what the book says must be true. 


The book says, ‘‘Show no sign of fear.” 
Up through the trees I see the moon. 

How long have I been waiting here? 
I'll surely see the fairies soon. 


Am I asleep? Is it a spell? 
I see a thousand sparks of light 
Twinkling and dancing round the dell. 
a here! And so the book was 
right! 


” & 
IN DOUBT 
By Pringle Barret 


Mother sent me to the shop 
To buy a loaf of bread. 

I wonder if a lollipop 
Wouldn’t do instead. 
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~a $15,000 Home “4 
~ 2 years at _— ~I coe eR 





Every boy or girl ten years 
of age or older, attending 
school in the United States 
or the Dominion of Canada, 
may enter the Home Light- 
ing Contest, which is a co- 
operative educational activity 
endorsed and supported by 
the entire electrical industry. 


Every boy or girl that enters 
this contest has an equal op- 
portunity to win one of the 
prizes and in addition, will 
gain a knowledge of the 
proper use of electric light 
that will be of great benefit. 
Applied in the home, this 














knowledge will not only re- 
sult in improved eyesight 
and better national health, 
but will also make home a 
brighter, healthier place in 
which to live and grow. 


Enter the Home Lighting 
Contest —and win one—or 
possibly two awards. Local 
prizes such as a dog, watch, 
radio, bicycle, mesh bag, 
vanity case, etc., will be given 
for the best 600 word essays 
written. Win one of these 
and you may win the 
$15,000 home or a college 
scholarship. 
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years at College 


INTERNATIONAL 
PRIZES 


First PrizE— 


$15,000 Model Electrical Home 


(To be built on lot provided by winner) 


Two SECOND PrizEs—1 Boy—1i Girl 
$1 200 scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University of accepted standar 
Two TuirD Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 
$600 scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University of accepted standard. 
Two FourtH Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 
$600 scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University of accepted standard. 
Two FirTH Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 
$300 scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University of accepted standard. 
Two SixtH Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 


$300 scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University of accepted standard. 


REMEMBER: To enter the Home Light- 
7 ou must obtain a copy of this 


ting Primer” from school or 
your local electrical people. 


ing Contest, 


“Home Lig 























SS 
att a a free lighting Primer. Get 
it at school, or from the office where 
Dad pays the light bills. You mast 
get a Primer in order to compete. 





Your 


Study the primer carefully. 
local paper will peblich a series 


of lighting lessons. Study these. 
You are then ready for your first 
and smallest job, preparatory to 
writing your essay. 


The 


e 
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New York, N-Y. 





Inspect the lighting in in your home and 
the homes of two friends; for the es- 
say is a report in which you describe 
existing conditions as well as make 
suggestions for improving them. 





Write your 600 word essay, with 
all care and thought. These prizes 
will go to the boys or girls who, 
first, display originality in solving 
the problem of better home light- 
ing and then present it in well 
chosen words. 


LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
680 Fifth Avenue 
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THE AEROPLANE 
By George Sterling 





The morning washed the wind with April rain, 
And there were eagles on the noonday blue, 
With none to take the paths on which they flew. 

Now as the world’s unhappy voices wane 

Great wings are on the loneliness again, 

And ere it home from out the crimson west, 
A weary bird returning to the nest, 
Into the sunset drifts the aéroplane. 


A mote in that magnificence, it dies, 
Fading upon the barren, splendid skies 
That fade in turn, closing their courts of light. 
Darkness and then a tremor high and far: 
Are those your wings, gray condor of the night, 
Seen and then lost below the setting star? 
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A SPIRITUAL AWAKENING 


SHORT time ago, writes a friend, a 
A young man who has not attended church 

or read his Bible for a long time, but who 
recently began to take a great interest in good 
literature, came to me full of enthusiasm over 
something that he had read in a magazine. 

‘Listen to this,’’ he said, opening the periodi- 
cal. He read for a few minutes, and there was a 
new note of reverence in his voice as he ended 
with: “Or ever the silver cord be loosed or the 
golden bow! be broken or the pitcher be broken 
at the fountain or the wheel broken at the cis- 
tern. Then shall the dust return to the earth as 
it was, and the spirit shall return unto God 
who gave it.’’ His face glowed as he exclaimed: 
“Isn’t that wonderful?” 

“It is,’”’ I agreed. ‘‘Would you like to read 
more by the same author?” 

He nodded, and I handed him my Bible 
that lay on my desk. 

He stared at me. ‘‘You don’t mean to say 
that’s from the Bible?” 

I nodded and opened the book at the twelfth 
chapter of Ecclesiastes and he read: ‘‘Remem- 
ber now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
while the evil days come not, nor the years 
draw nigh when thou shalt say, I have no 
pleasure in them.” 

“T didn’t know that was in the Bible,”’ he 
said quietly. ‘‘Are there any more passages 
like that?” 

I turned to the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah 
and then passed on to other beautiful passages 
both of the Old Testament and of the New. 
He listened to them eagerly. 

A few days ago he said to me: ‘I’m going to 
church now.”’ He had found his God again 
through reading the Bible. 

It has been a real joy to watch the spiritual 
awakening of that young man who had been 
rejecting the spiritual food for which he really 
hungered because at some time in his youth it 
must have been served to him unattractively. 
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THE GREAT-SOULED MACALPIN 


; ‘OU have some wheat to sell?” said the 
miller to Macalpin. 
“IT have three thousand bushels,” 
replied the settler. 

The miller’s eyes narrowed; then he made 
Macalpin an offer for his wheat that made the 
thrifty Scot stare. ‘Why, man,” he exclaimed, 

“at such a price you could make no profit 
grinding that wheat into flour! What have ye 
in min 

rating it for seed grain,’’ replied the miller 
coolly, for he thought he was sure of his man. 

A vision swept before the mind of Macalpin. 
Misfortune had overtaken the settlement. 
Early frosts the year before had killed all the 
grain, and the last that his neighbors had had 
from the years before had long since gone to 
keep them and a few cattle alive. They looked 
into the future with dismay. Macalpin, because 
he had farmed more extensively and had 
sturdy sons to help him, had grain stored 
away from the previous years when prices 
were low, and he had refused to sell his ee 
at a loss. Now the miller was offering 
money beyond his dreams! But in his Pi eg 
Macalpin saw the cold-hearted man going 
among his struggling neighbors menaced by 
famine and extorting money from them, and 
the cold sweat came out upon his brow. He 
would not sell his wheat to this man! 

The next Sabbath morning, dressed in his 
best, Macalpin took his stand early by the 
gate of the little kirk on the hillside, and as 
each fellow churchman and neighbor pas: 
he whispered to him: ‘‘You can get seed grain 
at my place measure for measure. For each 
bushel you take at seed time you can bring me a 
bushel after harvest.” 

After doing that for the members of his 
own congregation he sent his sons off to other 
anaes in the neighborhood to make the same 
offer. 

Early the next day a procession of men 
with bags on their backs, men on horseback, 
men on oxen and men in wagons, came in at 
Macalpin’s gate. Not one was denied. 

“You're all alike to me today,” said Mac- 
alpin. ‘‘Bushel for bushel it shall be. What 
you take at seed time restore me bushel for 
bushel after harvest.” 
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His sons measured out the precious grain 
and filled the bags and boxes of their neighbors. 
For three days the work of distribution went 
on until every man in the neighborh was 
provided with seed grain. The act of the great- 
souled Macalpin saved the settlement, and the 
deed is held to this day as a treasured remem- 
brance. 
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HERE IS VARIETY IN FOOD 


OME time ago The Companion described 
S a few of the unfamiliar foods consumed in 
the foreign colonies of American cities. In 
the Scientific American Mr. L. Lodian has re- 
cently enumerated many more unusual dishes, 
appetizing and otherwise; ripened eggs, canned 
braised earthworms and ducks’ gizzards dried 
to horny hardness hardly tempt the native 
American palate. Water-lily bulbs sound more 
attractive, but they are described as heavy 
tubers like dingy-hued fat bananas growing end 
to end in chains a yard long, and we are assured 
that when they are cooked only the Oriental 
palate has thus far been able to appreciate them. 
But, turning from lily to rose, we learn that 
Chinese rose-flower marmalade is delicious, and 
that when a container of it is opened a whole 
room is suffused with the perfume of roses. 
Roses too lend a part of their charm to the 
Turkish confection zujak, a delicacy of which 
the chief component is nuts. 

The little greenish pistachio kernels or the 
kernels from sweet almonds or walnuts are 
strung and then dipped in a vat containing a 
mixture of steam-prepared vegetable gelatin 
with crystalline palm or date sirup. Dipping is 
done only when the temperature of the batch is 
almost at the solidification point, at which mo- 
ment a few drops of attar of roses are added. 
When the rose flavor has been added and prop- 
erly mixed the stringed nuts are at once low- 
ered into the vat by the dozen or score of strings 
suspended from a frame. Then they are lifted 
out and allowed to dry, and the process is re- 
peated, dip after dip, until a coating of the 
desired thickness is deposited on the nuts. 
It is a most sustaining confection, and the de- 
lectable rose fragrance of the zujak suffuses the 
palate and makes our own confectionery ap- 
pear commonplace in comparison. 

Smoked fruits are as yet unknown to the ta- 
bles of most Americans, but it is to be hoped 
they will not remain so, for they are wholesome 
and delicious and afford an excellent way of pre- 
serving superfluous fruit. Smoked figs and rai- 
sins are now imported from Italy for our Italian 
immigrants. For fifty years smoked pears have 
come in large quantities from Germany for our 
citizens of German ancestry. They have long 
been a staple product abroad; they are pro- 
duced by the ton in the smoke chamber, or 
smoke loft, that is so frequently a part of a Ger- 
man farmhouse chimney. 

Tamales south of the Rio Grande we have 
long known well; they are of the maize-and- 
meat variety, put up in the corn husks. But 
“‘the elder brother of all tamales” is the Mongo- 
lian rice tamal. (The e should be used only in 
the plural.) In America it can be found only in 
Chinatown. It is wrapped in rush leaves and is 
made like a miniature pyramid of rice pulver- 
ized with pork, pifion nuts and chestnuts. One 
is enough for a meal. The rush leaves in which 
it is steamed will preserve it for months. Placed 
in a cool, dry place, it gradually hardens with- 
out molding and can made fresh again by 
soaking and heating. 

The largest tamal known is made in South 
America in the region of the Orinoco and the 
Amazon. It is called aliaka and is composed of 
minced chicken, chick peas and pepper, well 
cooked and bundled up in big banana leaves. 
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A DUELLO ON A NEAPOLITAN PIER 


IRREDERICK, who was standing beside me 
at the time and who saw the whole inci- 
dent from beginning to end, says a con- 
tributor to Punch, puts the blame on the pier- 
master. Possibly Frederick is right. Certainly 
the man lost control of himself. But I blame the 
woman. She brought the whole thing on herself. 


She goaded the man until his tottering reason 


floundered from its throne. 

As so often happens in affairs of violence, 
the initial dispute was trivial. The woman had 
placed her basket directly in the track of on- 
coming passengers, and the piermaster, digni- 
fied in his new uniform, had asked her to move 
it. That was all. But the woman, resenting the 
tone of the request, shrugged her shoulders at 
the piermaster and grinned. True she moved 
the offending basket, but the piermaster took 
umbrage. With two — he was upon her; 
his arms were akimbo, a he was shouting 
what appeared to be a deisidion on manners. 
The woman listened attentively. Her arms were 
folded; her head was thrown back, and she 
stood motionless with one foot advanced. Not 
by the twitching of a muscle did she interrupt 
him. No sooner had he finished, however, than 
she advanced the other foot, jerked her head 
forward and snorted—literally snorted!—in 
his face. 

The on-coming passengers saw the man’s 
arms drop limply to his sides and his mouth 
fall open in sheer amazement. Then with a 
shuddering grunt he wrenched himself back- 
ward and away, as if not daring to trust his 
powers of self-restraint. 

The incident might have ended there, but, 
flushed with success, the woman reopen 
hostilities. In a flash she stepped forward, 


squeaked, puffed smartly on the back of the 
piermaster’s head and was braced with arms 
akimbo, eager for the result. 

The piermaster spun round. His eyes were 
protruding now; his forehead bulged; his neck 
showed purple above the collar of his tunic. 
I heard Frederick catch his breath. Would no 
one interfere to save the wretched woman from 
the results of her own folly? 

Beyond springing towards her, waving his 
arms and shouting at the top of his voice, the 
piermaster did nothing. We began to breathe 
again. The woman faced him gallantly. Her 
proud head, flung well back to avoid the bris- 
tling moustache, came steadily forward when- 
ever circumstances permitted. Her eyes never 
flinched. 

Barely had the piermaster rounded off the 
last of his peroration, barely had his eyes re- 
turned to their sockets, barel had his waving 
arms dropped to rest at his sides, when without 
a@ moment’s warning the woman stam her 
foot and put out her tongue at him! 

The air was electric! For a full three seconds 
the piermaster did nothing. Then his eyes 
began to protrude again; his veins rose pl 
into prominence; his chest and _ shoulders 
heaved convulsively. And as I glanced at 
Frederick I read chill fear on his face. 

“Poor headstrong woman!” he gasped. 
“This is the end.” 

_And it was. With a bedlamite scream the 
comme 1 leaped forward. He was no longer 

uman. For a second or two his arms flailed 
the air above his shoulders while his fingers, 
clutching, quivering, clawing horribly, jerked 
in the direction of that slender throat. I heard 
the woman scream. I had a dazed impression 
of maniac hands as they flashed down. Then 
I closed my eyes. 

When I ventured to look again all was over. 
The woman had vanished. Frederick pointed 
her out to me; she was strolling back towards 
the shops, chattering happily with another 
woman. The piermaster, with his hands in his 
pockets, was calmly superintending the with- 
drawal of our gangway. 

“What did he do to her?” I asked, wiping 
the perspiration from my forehead. 

“Snapped his fingers full in her face!” 
Frederick. 
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A SON OF ANAK 
"Tate is a picture of Jan Van Albert, who 


said 


believes he is the tallest man in the world— 
and if he is not, it is safe to say that there 
are not many who can look over his head in a 
crowd, especially when he wears a top hat! The 
young giant comes from the Low Countries and 


© INTERNATIONAL 





Jan Van Albert and his little companion, 
who is only six feet tall! 


measures some inches more than nine feet. 
The man beside him is said to be a six-footer. 
The photograph was taken recently in Chicago. 
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HUNT’S OBJECTION TO BOSTON 


HE artist William M. Hunt once looked 
over the shoulder of one of his pupils. 
“Drawing?” he asked. 

“Yes, or trying.” 

“All anyone can do is to try! Nobody ever 
does anything! They only try!’”’ he declared 
heartily. 

William Hunt, says Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott 
in her book Three Generations, is the first artist 
I remember to have known. My clearest early 
impression is of the day I went with my mother 
[Julia Ward Howe] to visit the Hunts at Read- 
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ville. We were shown into the coach house, a 
large airy room fragrant of new pine. An easel 
stood in one corner; opposite was the grand 
piano; the third corner held a table on which 
was a Persian bowl filled with roses; in the 
fourth hung saddles and a rack full of riding 
crops. Mr. Hunt had built his stable before he 
built his house, and there the family lived for at 
least one summer. 

The Hunt children occupied each a box stall 
fitted up as a bedroom. They made me welcome 
and took me to see the farm. It was a hot July 
day; Mr. Hunt had left his work to lend a hand 
to the haymakers. He stood on the top of a 
fragrant load, vigorously pitching hay into the 
loft. He had thrown off his coat and was work- 
ing in his shirt sleeves. He wore a soft felt hat 
and a scarlet sash like an Italian vignajudlo’s. I 
saw his keen face, with the hawklike aristo- 
cratic nose and piercing eyes, through a storm of 
long gray beard and yellow hay as he worked 
feverishly. Hardly brighter than his eyes, the 
big diamond on his finger flashed in the sun. 

Boston was proud of Hunt and declared him 
to be one of the greatest, if not the first, of liv- 
ing artists. Yet it sticks in my memory that 
Hunt did not realize how much he was beloved 
and admired. He felt a certain impatience with 
Boston, expressed in such phrases as: ‘‘When 
anyone in Boston sees a picture he likes instead 
of buying it he goes home and tries to paint 
one like it.” 
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LIVY AND YOUTH 


HERE was, says an article in the Mentor, 
unfailing beauty and romance in the mar- 
ried life of Mark Twain and the wife of his 
youth. He called her Livy, and she called him 
Youth, and they were happy together for thirty- 
four years. Her full name was Olivia Langdon, 
and she was the sister of Charley Langdon, one 
of Mark Twain’s companions on the Quaker 
City when the “Innocents” sailed “Abroad.” 

During that trip Charley showed Mark 
Twain a dainty miniature picture of his sister. 
It caught the young writer’s fancy. Some time 
after the return of the “Innocents” Mark 
Twain was invited to meet the Langdon family, 
and then he saw the lovely face of the miniature. 
Olivia Langdon was twenty-two years old at 
the time. She was at first dazed and fascinated 
by the rising young genius; then as his devotion 
to her became apparent she gave him first admi- 
ration, then affection and finally love. Jervis 
Langdon, her father, a well-to-do merchant of 
Elmira, accepted Mark Twain as a suitor from 
the start and remained his staunch admirer and 
friend. 

There were some doubts at first, but the con- 
tinued success of Mark Twain soon made the 
Langdon household realize the true value of the 
man who had asked to join their family. The 
wedding took place on February 2, 1870, and 
the plan of the young people was to go to Buf- 
falo where Mark Twain was engaged in news- 
paper work and take up a modest residence in a 
boarding house. At least that was Mark Twain’s 
understanding of the matter. When, however, 
the day after the wedding, the bride and groom 
arrived in Buffalo they found a luxurious sleigh 
at the station waiting to convey them to the 
“boarding house” that the bridegroom had 
picked out. 

They drove and drove and finally turned into 
fashionable Delaware Avenue and stopped be- 
fore an attractive house. The doors were open, 
and inside was a fairyland of lights. There stood 
all their friends. The two were led through beau- 
tiful rooms newly appointed and furnished. The 
bridegroom was dazed and unable to under- 
stand the meaning of it all until his young wife, 
with her hand on his arm, said, ‘‘Don’t you 
understand, Youth, it is all ours—everything— 
a gift from father.” Still he could not under- 
stand it until Mr. Langdon brought them a 
little box and, opening it, handed them the 
deeds. 

Then came the true Mark Twain touch. “‘Mr. 
Langdon,” he said slowly, ‘“‘whenever you are 
in Buffalo, if it is twice a year, come right here. 
Bring your bag and stay overnight if you want 
to. It shan’t cost you a cent.” 
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OLD-TIME SCHOOLBOOKS 


LD-TIME schoolbooks were likely to be 
painfully solemn and didactic; levity 
was abhorrent to their conscientious 

compilers. But in our day they afford amusing 
reading. 

Lindley Murray, a grave and heavy-minded 
Quaker, was averse not only to laughter but to 
smiles; in a footnote to the once-famous Lind- 
ley Murray’ s English Reader he carefully 
apologized for a brief passage that he feared 
was too playfully expressed. But no one who 
read the passage and the footnote could ever 
discover the playfulness! Modern readers, 
however, can discover a good many passages 
that are the cause of mirth, however unmirth- 
fully they were intended. He desired to be im- 
pressive in his account of Niagara Falls; he 
gave its height and pronounced a eulogy upon 
its grandeur; and then he provided a complete 
anti-climax by adding, “It is said that the 
Indians have sometimes passed down it in 
their canoes in safety.” 

Some little time ago a reminiscent writer in 
the New York World declared that the Webster 
Spelling Book and the Webster Reader had 
doubtless had the longest history of any school- 
books in the United States—one covering at 
least three full generations. 
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How familiar, after you pass the alphabet 
page, these lines appear to us: ‘“‘Am I to go in? 
I am to go in.” “She fed the old her.” ‘‘The 
hen was fed by her.’’ ‘‘Ann can hem my cap.” 
“She has a new fan.” ‘Fire will burn wood and 
coal.” “Coal and wood will make a fire.” 
‘Will you help me pin my frock?” ‘“‘The good 
girl may jump the rope.”’ ‘“‘Bakers bake bread 
and cakes.”’ ‘‘I like to play in the shady grove.” 
“Cider is made of apples.” “A tiger will kill 
and eat a man.” ‘‘Ann can spin flax.” ‘‘A shad 
can swim.” ‘‘Cotton velvet is very soft to the 
feel.” ‘‘We can burn fish oil in lamps.’’ ‘Never 
pester the little boys.” ‘I had some green corn 
in July on a plate.” 

The obviousness and simplicity of those 
sayings have now a distinct charm. But they 
were gauged, it must be remembered, for in- 
fantile minds not long graduated from the 
cradle. Some changes in society have taken 
place since they were written. Ann cannot spin 
flax now, because that crop has lost its preva- 
lence, and we no longer burn fish oil, but when 
gas and electricity are not in hand use oil of 
another sort. A shad can still swim, but he now 
swims with rare and rarer frequency and very 
soon will not swim at all unless we stop pollut- 
ing our streams and waterways. 

Readers for older children often included 
selections that from their terrifying, puzzling or 
too ornately rhetorical qualities we should not 
deem suitable nowadays. Children often read 
these ‘‘elegant extracts’’ without understanding 
them or even trying to understand them. 
grandmother of today was told by her mother 
of the extreme amazement with which long 
after she had grown up she came in her reading 
upon a passage with which she had been 
familiar since her little-girlhood and found that 
it really meant something and, more astonish- 
ing still, that she enjoyed it! 
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AN ORPHANED BLACKBIRD 


HE English naturalist, the late W. H. 

Hudson, performed in his writings much 

the same service in England that John 
Burroughs performed in America. This typical 
little nature story is taken from his book, 
Hampshire Days. The bad weather, wrote Mr. 
Hudson, brought to our little plot of ground a 
young blackbird, which had evidently been 
thrown on the world too early in life. During 
those cold, windy, wet days we observed him 
there diligently searching in his poor, slow 
little way. He would strike his beak into 
the loose ground, making a little hop forward 
at the same time to give force to the stroke, 
and throw up about as much earth as would 
cover a shilling-piece; then he would gaze 
attentively at the spot and after a couple of 
seconds hop and strike again; and finally, if 
he could see nothing to eat, he would move on 
a few inches and begin again in another place. 
That was all his art—his one poor little way of 
getting a living; and it was plain to see from 
his bedraggled appearance and feeble motions 
that. he was going the way of most young 
orphaned birds. 

Now, I hate playing at providence among 
the creatures, but we cannot be rid of pity; and 
there are exceptional cases in which a man feels 
justified in putting out a helping hand. So, 
anxious to give the poor bird a chance by put- 
ting him in a sheltered place and feeding him 
up, I set about catching him, but could not lay 
hands on him, for he was still able to fly a 
little and always managed to escape pursuit 
among the brambles or else in the sedges by 
the waterside. Half an hour after being hunted 
he would be back on the edge of the lawn 
prodding the ground in the old feeble, futile 
way. And the scraps of food I cunningly placed 
for him he disregarded, not knowing in his 
ignorance what was good for him. Then I got 
a supply of small earthworms and, stalking 
him, tossed them so as to cause them to fall 
near him, and he saw and knew what they 
were and swallowed them hungrily; and he 
saw too that they were thrown to him by a 
hand, and that the hand was part of that same 
huge gray-clad monster that had a little while 
back so furiously hunted him; and at once he 
seemed to understand the meaning of it all 
and instead of flying from us he ran to meet 
us and, recovering his voice, called to be fed. 
The experience of one day made him a tame 
bird; on the second day he knew that bread 
and milk, stewed plums, piecrust and in fact 
anything we had to give was good for him; 
and in the course of the next two or three days 
he acquired a useful knowledge of our habits. 
Thus, at half past three in the morning he 
would begin calling to be fed at the bedroom 
window. If no notice was taken of him, he 
would go away to try and find something for 
himself and return at five o’clock when break- 
fast was in preparation and place himself before 
the kitchen door. Usually he got a small 
snack then; and at the breakfast hour—six 
o’clock—he would turn up at the dining-room 
window and get a substantial meal. Dinner 
and tea time—twelve and half past three 
o’clock—found him at the same spot; but he 
was often hungry between meals, and he would 
then sit before one door or window and call, 
then move to the next door, and so on until 
he had been all round the cottage. It was 
most amusing to see him when on our return 
from a long walk or a day out he would come 
to meet us, screaming excitedly, bounding over 
the lawn with long hops, looking like a minia- 
ture very dark-colored kangaroo. 

One day I came back alone to the cottage 
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and sat down on the lawn in a canvas chair 
to wait for my companion who had the key. 
The blackbird had seen and came flying to 
me and, pitching close to my feet, began 
crying to be fed, shaking his wings and dancing 
about in a most excited state, for he had been 
left a good many hours without food and was 
hungry. As I moved not in my chair he pres- 
ently ran round and began screaming and 
fluttering on the other side of it, thinking, 
I suppose, that he had gone to the wrong 
place, and that by addressing himself to the 
back of my head he would quickly get an 
answer. 

The action of this bird in coming to be 
fed naturally attracted a good deal of attention 
among the feathered people about us; they 
would look on at a distance, evidently aston- 
ished and much puzzled at our bird’s boldness 
in coming to our feet. But nothing dreadful 
happened to him, and little by little they 
began to lose their suspicion; and first a robin, 
—the robin is always first,—then other black- 
birds to the number of seven, then chaffinches 
and dunnocks, all began to grow tame and to 
attend regularly at mealtime to have a share 
in anything that was going. The most lively, 
active and quarrelsome member of this com- 
pany was our now glossy foundling; and it 
troubled us to think that in feeding him we 
were but staving off the evil day when he would 
once more have to fend for himself. But our 
fears were idle. The seven wild blackbirds 
that had formed a habit of coming to share 
his food were all young birds, and as time 
went on and the hedge fruit began to ripen 
we noticed that they kept more and more 
together. Our bird, as a member of this little 
company, must have quickly picked up from 
the others all that it was necessary for him to 
know, and at last it was plain to us from his 
behavior at the cottage that he was doing very 
well for himself. He was often absent most 
of the day with the others, and on his return 
late in the afternoon he would pick over the 
good things placed for him in a leisurely way, 
selecting a morsel here and there and eating 
more out of compliment to us, as it seemed, 
than because he was hungry. But up to the 
very last when he had grown as hardy and 
strong on the wing as any of his wild com- 
panions he kept up his acquaintance with and 
confidence in us; and even at night when I 
would go out to where most of our wild birds 
roosted in the trees and bushes growing in a 
vast old chalk pit close to the cottage and 
call ‘Blackie’? instantly there would be a 
response—a softly chuckled note like a sleepy 
“Good night’? thrown back to me out of the 
darkness. 
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A SILENCED CRITIC 


N My Book of Memory Mr. Silas Hocking, 
the English novelist, repeats an amusing 
story concerning Dr. W. B. Pope, once a 

famous Wesleyan professor of theology, and of 
his son Sam. 

The son was preparing for the bar. Occasion- 
ally he tried his ’prentice hand at preaching the 
gospel in village chapels. One Sunday morning 
his father said to him: ‘Sam, I’m not feeling at 
all well today. You will have to preach for me 
this morning.” 

Sam demurred. The father insisted and sug- 
gested that he had two hours to make a sermon, 
and if he could not do it in that time he was not 
fit to be a barrister. 

Sam went away to the study. Then he went 
off to chapel. Unknown to him, his father fol- 
lowed and found a seat hidden behind the pul- 
pit. He heard the sermon and then hastened 
home again. 

“Well, Sam,”’ said he on his son’s return, 
“I’ve heard you preach, and a poor thing you 
made of it. I thought you could have done bet- 
ter than that.” 

“You think the sermon was not very good?” 
the son inquired. 

“Good?” the old man replied. “I think it was 
one of the worst sermons I have listened to!”’ 

“Well, father,’’ said Sam, “I thought it was a 

oor thing myself, but I turned over a big pile 

In your study, and it was the best I could find.” 
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IT WAS A HOWL ’OWLING 


TORIES of the Londoner’s difficulties 
with the letter h are common enough, but 
they still amuse. Here is one that the 

Argonaut attributes to Mr. Frank Swinnerton, 
the English novelist, who is not ashamed of 
the fact that he himself was born within sound 
of Bow Bells. 

““A newly rich cockney went to Devon,’ he 
said, ‘‘to see a country house that he was think- 
ing of buying. As the head gardener was show- 
ing him over the grounds they heard a peculiar 
ery from a neighboring thicket. 

““*What was that?’ asked the cockney, with 
a start. 

“** An owl, sir,’ said the gardener. 

“*Yes, yes, my man, of course,’ said the 
cockney, ‘but what was ’owling?’” 
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STRIKING MATCHES ON THE 
MOON 


N arecently published book a writer points out 
that, if anyone were to strike a match on the 
moon, the fact could be discovered here on 

earth in one second by means of selenium. 
“This warning,’’ says Punch, ‘should deter 
people from striking matches on the moon.” 
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SCOUT WILLIAM DICKSON 


Scout William Dickson and an- 
other boy were swimming in a 
lake. Suddenly the friend cried 
that he was seized with cramps and 
san 


By the time Dickson reached 
him he had gone down a second 
time, Dickson grasped him by the 
bathing suit and the other boy 
pulled the scout under. However, 
with great difficulty Dickson man- 
aged to make the rescue. He lives 
at 654 E. Scott Street, Olyphant, 
Pa., and is a member of Troop No.3. 








The Remington Arms 
Company presents the 
Remington Award for 
Heroism—a Scout Knife 
with shield engraved as 
above—to each winner of 
the Heroism Medal. 











What this Name “Remington” 
Means in a Knife ° 


T means full 100 per cent quality in the things about a 
knife—not only those that you can see but those that 


you can’t see, 























for the past 108 years. 


Established 1816 


Model 12 Remington 
Repeating Rifle 

A fine Remington Rifie—true 
and accurate—with Rem- 
ington quality built into it. 
Shoots .22Short, .22 Long and 
.22 Long Rifle Cartridges. 

rite for circular. 






Most any knife looks good, but it’s the quality of steel 
and the way it is tempered that really counts in a knife. 


The name Remington is your guarantee that your knife 
not only looks good but that it is good all the way through. 


About the most important thing with the Remington 
organization is to make their products so good that they 
will live up fully to the wonderful reputation for quality 
and accuracy that Remington has developed day by day 


Take that “Official Knife— Boy Scouts of America.” 
Look at the big, strong, properly shaped master blade— 
sharp, properly ground, properly tempered the Remington 
way. The Remington Scout Knife has a can opener that 
opens cans, a punch blade that punches round holes, a 
screw driver that drives screws and a handy cap lifter. 


The minute you use a Remington Knife you begin to 
feel what Remington quality means ina knife. 


Remington Arms Co., Inc., New York City 


RS 3333 


Remington “Official 
Knife—Boy Scouts of 
America” 


Kemingion, 
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Address your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE FAMILY PAGE, THE 
YOUTH'S COMPANION, BOSTON,MASS. 




















THE YOUNG HOUSEWIFE 
IT. The Daily Suds 


filttee 





there is any one duty in housework 
that, except cooking, appears with 
more pertinacity than dishwashing, 
it would be hard to say what it is. 
The same soiled china faces grin 
at the young housekeeper three 
times a day. She no sooner gets 
them washed and put on the shelves than they 
are there on the drainboard waiting to be 
washed again. ‘‘Black magic,’’ one irritated 
young housewife called it. 

Perhaps the first way to lessen the task is to 
be sparing of dishes, especially in preparing a 
meal. Of course the very first step is to avoid 
buying too many utensils and to choose, 
rather, a few that will serve many purposes. 
Train yourself to clear up as you go in prepar- 
ing a meal. That comes easy to some women, 
and it pays for the effort that it takes in 
ultimate timesaving. If by the time the meal 
is ready most of the kitchen utensils and 
dishes are washed and put away and the rest 
put to soak, the task that remains after the 
meal is comparatively small. 

It doesn’t pay to be too sparing of dishes 
on the table merely for the sake of saving 
work. A bread-and-butter plate or an extra 
sauce dish for the vegetable adds much to the 
comfort and daintiness of the meal, and a 
small plate under the dessert saucer may save 
an extra laundering of the tablecloth. So 
oo gaa in the kitchen rather than at the 
table. 

The second step in making dishwashing 
easy is cleaning and stacking the dishes care- 
fully before you begin to wash them. If you 
have a maid, she of course removes the dishes 
as they are used and stacks them in the 
kitchen; but if you are your own waitress and 
use, as you should, a simple family service, 
not many of the dishes will be removed till the 
end of the meal, or at least not before the 
dessert. For moving them a wheeled tray is a 
great help in saving steps, for with its aid all 
the dishes can be taken out at one trip; and if 
you dry and put away your dishes after every 
meal, the wheeled tray comes in handy as an 
auxiliary table to hold the clean dishes and to 
transport them back to the china closet. 

Preparation, then, includes scraping and 
stacking. Scraping is really a misnomer, for no 
dishes should be scraped. It is bad for the dish 
and bad for the silver utensil that is the im- 
plement most often used. Wipe the dishes off 
with a bit of bread crust or paper. Then stack 
like pieces together and group them for washing 
—glasses and silver, less greasy, more greasy. 
Fill egg or milk dishes with cold water, greasy 
ones with hot water. Put the silver into a 
pitcher or a deep pan with warm water, being 
careful not to soak pieces that have bone or 
pearl handles. Such preliminary soaking 
materially shortens the actual work of washing. 
Let the soaking take the place of strong wash- 
ing powders and scraping implements. Exces- 
sive friction mars the decoration, especially 
if mt gilt, and may in time scratch the surface 
itself. 

There are many different utensils for washing 
dishes. The agate or block tin dishpan serves 
well for all except fine china and cut glass; 
there is danger that they may be chipped if 
not handled carefully in the slippery suds. To 
save the facets of cut glass, keep a towel in the 
bottom of the pan and another on the drain- 
board. A papier-maché tub is the best for such 
dishes. In shape and: size it should fit com- 
fortably into the sink. Oval ones are good for 
narrow sinks, for they reduce slopping. You 
may use either a dish cloth or a dish mop. 
The mop allows the use of hotter water, but 
must be kept scrupulously clean to prevent 
it from breeding germs and smelling bad. 
The dish cloth should be rough enough to 
produce a slight friction; the string cloths are 
unexcelled. Dish towels should, if possible, 
be of linen, for linen is more absorbent and 
more easily kept clean than cotton. There 
should be a rinsing pan of clear, hot water or 
access to running hot water. The dishes can be 
drained on a towel on the drainboard or in a 


wire dish drainer. A sink set high makes the 
work less tiresome. If it is too low set a rack 
in the bottom of it to raise the pan. 

Choose a good, mild soap in either cake or 
chip form. If you buy chips, it is more econom- 
ical to buy them by the pound than in small 
packages. Since washing powders, which 
usually contain soda, are injurious to gilt 
decorations, they should be kept for washing 
greasy kitchen utensils, where they are of real 
help. Ammonia, used instead of soap, is good 
for glassware, for it leaves no film. There 
should be an abrasive cleaner such as steel 
wool for kitchen utensils, and scouring powder 
for steelware. 

With those implements and supplies you are 
ready to begin. Make a g suds. Wash the 
glasses and the silver first. They must be dried 
to make them shine. Then wash the dishes, 
taking first the less greasy ones. Wash, rinse, 
and stack them in the dish drainer. Decide the 
question of drying your dishes according to 
your own taste. If you have plenty of hot 
water, there is really little need of drying 
them. Scald them thoroughly, and, if you have 
not stacked them too tight, they will dry 
themselves. Often by the time you are done 
with the kitchen things, the dishes will be 
ready to put away, but there is no harm in 
letting them remain in the drainer until the 
next meal so long as no dust blows in upon 
them. 

The question of dishwashing machines needs 
only a word here. Whether or not they are a 
saving depends on how many dishes you have 
to wash, on what the machine costs and on 
how much you have to pay for electric current. 
The dishes must be prepared just as carefully 
as for hand washing and must be put away; it 
is not economical to run the machine with 
less than a full load; and, moreover, the ma- 
chine itself must be cleaned frequently. This 
reads like a brief against the machine, but it is 
not. If you can have a machine, you can plan 
your work to make it very useful; but if you 
can’t, don’t grieve. Use your wits instead and 
work out simple ways of saving yourself time 
and fatigue. You will know the satisfaction 
of having conquered a disagreeable household 
task and made it a good unit in the household 
routine. 
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WINTER HOUSE DECORATIONS 


HERE is no reason why the period between 
the coming of the first killing frost and the 
blossoming of the earliest spring plants 

should be, as it too often is, a time when the 
house is bare of that decorative charm that 
comes from bouquets of wild flowers. Even in 
the dead of winter those who know the woods 
and have an eye to art can fill the house with 
beauty gathered from the wilds; and by begin- 
ning early it is easy to make winter bouquets 
as beautiful as any that the summer yields. 

Milkweed stalks gathered before the pods 
burst and kept in a dry place are decorative so 
long as the silky seeds are left undisturbed. So 
too are cat-tails, but they should be picked 
before the seeds begin to blow about, and like 
the milkweed must be kept dry. The stalks of 
the erect bush clover, though scarcely noticed 
during the summer, dry into elongated pompons 
that are conspicuous in sandy places dur- 
ing the winter and that make excellent addi- 
tions to the winter bouquet. The white flowers 
and grayish white leaves and stalks of the 
pearly everlasting, picked during the early 
fall, will keep well and are pleasing in their 
natural state or can be dyed. The fuzzy heads 
of the western mountain anemone must of 
course be picked during the summer, but they 
will last all winter. Mullen stalks, - plumed 
pampas grasses and sedges, tansy flowers, the 
big ferns known as brakes, wild teasel, certain 
of the St.-John’s-worts, steeple - bush and the 
seed pods both of evening primrose, and of large 
poppies are all attractive when kept dry, un- 
crowded and undisturbed. They may be picked 
at any time after the first heavy frost. 


The blue-gray berries of the bayberry, the 
black berries found on untrimmed privet, 
the bluish-black berries of wild smilax and the 
orange-colored berries of the bittersweet are 
all suitable for winter decorations. Evergreen 
twigs with or without cones and cedar and 
juniper branches with their greenish berries will 
keep well in water. Black alder, picked just 
after the leaves fall and kept in water, keeps 
its brilliant berries throughout the season. 

Many of the things that are most pleasing 
in winter bouquets must be gathered early in 
the spring—pussy willows, for example. The 
gay plume, or blazing star, should be picked 
before the sun has faded the rose color and the 
roadside dust has covered the “‘stars.’”’ The 
plumes will then keep their color all winter. 
Asparagus, gathered when the misty branches 
are full of red berries, is as decorative as any- 
thing the city florist can provide and will keep 
well if it is not disturbed. 

For a table ornament nothing is prettier 
than a bowl of partridge berries. Gather the 
berries late in the fall but before the snow 
covers them. Choose only those vines that are 
in fruit and leave stems about four inches long. 
Tie the stems together and set the bunch up- 
right in a bed of moss placed in the bottom of a 
small gold-fish bowl; then pack moss round the 
stems to keep the bunch upright. Keep the top 
of the bowl covered with a glass dish to hus- 
band the moisture. 

Even the old-fashioned ‘‘moss plate’ has 
come back to its own as a dining table center- 
piece. To make one lay a bit of looking-glass on 
an old platter to represent a little pond and 
pack the rest of the platter with swamp moss 
and such little plants as keep a sense of pro- 
portion with the pond and the simulated marsh 
round it. By leaving an irregular, meandering 
seam in the moss you can have a brook leading 
into the pond; and it is easy to fill the landscape 
with ledges, winding paths and what you will. 
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A USEFUL SLIP 


Ni inespeasire, easily-made slip to be worn 

A under light dresses is a most useful addi- 

tion to any girl’s wardrobe. The illustra- 

tion shows a new model made of natural- 

colored pongee that is as practical as it is 

attractive, for it can be worn under gingham, 
linen or silk 





How the top of the slip is made 





The way the waist is gathered 


‘Size thirty-six calls for three yards of ma- 
terial; the usual width of_natural-colored 
pene is thirty-four inches. The top is made 

ike the top of a camisole and is finished with a 
wide, hemstitched hem, shoulder straps and an 
elastic waist band. Since the width of the 
material is thirty-four inches, the top requires 
two pieces, which for the sake of neatness 
should be of the same size; then the seams will 
come at the sides under the arms. 

Cut two pieces each twenty inches wide and 
fourteen inches long. Lay them flat together 
and join the fourteen-inch sides at both ends 
with a neat French seam. That gives you a 
band fourteen inches deep and a little less 
than forty inches long. 

Five and a quarter inches from the top pull 
the threads for the hemstitched hem; when it is 
turned down it will make a hem two and a half 
inches wide. When you have finished the hem 
turn up a quarter of an inch from the lower 
- of the material and baste it on the wrong 
side. 

For the skirt take two widths of material 
and sew the long sides together. Turn down a 
quarter of an inch of material at the top on 
the right side and gather it as close to the fold 
as possible. Run in another gathering thread 
an inch and a quarter below the first. Then 
arrange the gathers evenly and lap the straight 





lower edge of the top over the first gathers of 
the skirt until it falls directly on the second row 
of gathers. Stitch the lower edge of the top to 
the second row of gathers, then turn the gar- 
ment wrong side out and sew the top row of 
gathers in place. 

The overlapping of the two sections makes a 
lace for an inch-wide band of elastic. You can 
old that in place as you sew the two parts of 

the garment together, or you can run it in later. 

Finally, adjust the hem and the shoulder 

straps—which are made of straight lengths 
of material doubled—as you wish them to be. 

The slip requires no fasteners, for it is put on 

over the head. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS THAT 
CHILDREN CAN MAKE 


T is sometimes more fun to make presents 
than to get them. Children will enjoy trying 
their hand at the little gifts described 

below, which are both serviceable and attrac- 
tive. It is wise to be ready to help the children 
with the cutting and sewing, but most of the 
work should be their own. 

Bean bags can be made from pieces of 
gingham about five inches wide and thirteen 
inches long. Cut the material and let the child 
paste a colored picture or a design from a wall- 
paper pattern on one end of each piece, and 
put the pieces under a weight to dry. Stitch the 
bags on the machine, leaving a small hole at 
one corner, and let the child fill them and sew 
up the hole afterwards. He can then cover the 
top of a suit box with a piece of wall paper or 
decorate it with colored pictures. With a sharp 
knife cut three round holes and put a big 
figure 5 above one hole, a figure 10 over the 
second and a figure 20 over the third. Two 
sticks about eighteen inches long will hold up 
the cover. The game is to try to throw the bags 
through the holes. 

With paper and mucilage a child can make 
several other gifts. Grocers sometimes supply 
their customers with heavy paper bags, with 
handles on them, in which to carry household 
supplies. The child can paste wall-paper 
patterns over the advertising on the sides to 
make a present that will be appreciated by a 
grandmother or an aunt. 

Napkin rings can be made by applying a 
narrow strip of wall paper to cardboard tough 
enough so that it will not break when it is 
rolled. Fasten the ends together with a bit of 
ribbon run through two holes in each end. 

Paste the cover of a paper of pins to the 
wrong side of a piece of wall paper; then trim 
off the wall paper. to the size of the cover 
and fold it back over the pins. Or the original 
cover can be detached and used as a pattern 
and the wall paper alone placed over the paper 
of pins as a new cover. ° 

Automobile maps can be provided with 
a substantial cover of black waterproof cloth 
by using the original cover as a pattern. 

A piece of smooth-surfaced cardboard makes 
a good telephone list. Lay the card on the 
wrong side of a piece of wall paper and mark 
round it; then mark off on the wall paper a 
space of. the same shape as the cardboard, 
but enough smaller to leave a two-inch border 
all round. The wall paper will then be a frame 
or mat to the back of which the cardboard is to 
be pasted: but first let the child punch or cut 
two small holes in the middle of the upper edge 
of the cardboard and pass a ribbon through 
them for a hanger. After that he may paste 
the wall-paper frame to the front of the card- 
board and, if he can letter acceptably, let him 
print ‘Telephone List” at the top of the card. 

Even a small child can make a laundry list. 
Help him to select a transparent slate. Let him 
cover the frame as he pleases—with paper, 
ribbon or paint—and tie a ribbon at the middle 
of the top of the frame to hang it by and an- 
other long one to the lower right-hand corner to 
which a pencil can be attached. Have a clean 
new laundry list ready for him to put between 
the front of the slate and the backing, in place 
of the pictures that come with it. 

Pictures can be laid on thin cardboard 
and pricked round the edges with a pin to 
make sewing cards for a playmate. A needle 
with a long, oval eye that a child can easily 
thread and a few skeins of colored thread will 
complete the gift. 

A bag for marbles can be made of strong 
gingham with a draw-string of tape. Initials 
for the side can be sewed through paper, and 
the paper torn when the letters are finished. 

A sweater swing or tie rack can be made from 
a long oval embroidery hoop wound with 
ribbon, with a loop at the top by which to 
hang it from a_loset hook. 

A suit bag will please an older brother. Take 
a width of muslin or of cretonne twice the 
length of his trousers, put the two ends to- 
gether and show the child how to stitch up the 
sides, hem the bottom and sew round a two- 
inch hole at the top to admit the clothes 
hanger. Help him choose a hanger with a bar 
across the bottom over which the trousers 
can be hung. If he cannot get one of that kind, 
fasten a very large safety pin at each end of the 
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The use of the 
Mellin’s Food Method 
of Milk Modification 
will enable your little 
onetohave the healthy 
and robust appear- 
ance so typical of all 
Mellin’s Food babies. 


We will be glad to send you our book, N 
"The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 
also a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 


177 State St., Boston, Mass. seer 
10 0.00 


to use as 
you please 











ACATIONS are over and 

the fall season is upon us. 
Looking ahead a bit you find 
many things for which a little 
extra money is needed. The 
real problem, however, is to 
find some way to increase your 
income with the least possible 
interference with your present 
duties. 


Spare-Time Money 


The Youth’s Companion has a plan—a 
pleasant as well as profitable way that is 
proving a happy solution for many of our 
readers. We need men and women, and young 
people over 16 years, in every community to 
help us by collecting new and renewal sub- 
scriptions for The Youth’s Companion. A 
liberal commission and monthly bonus is 
paid whereby you can easily earn $5.00, 
$10.00, $50.00 and upward monthly,—all in 
your spare time. Mail the coupon today for full 
particulars. 


THE YoutH’s ComMPANION 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Gentlemen: | am interested in earning extra 
money in my spare time. Without obligation 
kindly tell me about your plan. 
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hanger with which to hold the trousers in 
place. 

Dust cloths and dish covers will be accepta- 
ble to an older sister. For the dust cloths cut a 
cheese cloth of a good quality to the desired 
size and show the child how to sew the hems 
with a running stitch of colored embroidery 
cotton. Two or three different colors of cotton 
in a set of six or more dust cloths helps to keep 
up the little worker's interest. The dish covers 
should be about the size of a man’s handker- 
chief and made of cheese cloth, with a button 
sewed to each corner to weight them down. 
When they are finished fold them into small 
squares and roll them so that the pretty colored 
hems come at one end. Tie them with Christ- 
mas ribbon. 

Santa Claus crépe shades make pretty gifts 
for those who use candles. If you can’t get the 
rolls of crépe paper with Santa’s head upon 
them, get plain red crépe paper and paste a 
picture of Santa Claus over the place where 
the seam in the shade comes. 

Cloth with nursery pictures printed on it 
can be bought at dry-goods stores. Children 
delight in cutting out the pictures and applying 
them to cloth shaped for different purposes. 
A large bib of unbleached muslin, with little 
Miss Muffet, appliquéd to the front, w'll help 
any tot to improve his table manners by 
keeping the little lady clean. A shoe bag may 
have a ring at each of the upper corners by 
which to hang it in the closet, and a picture of a 
Mother Goose favorite on the pocket makes it 
interesting enough to a child to prompt him to 
take proper care of his shoes and slippers. 

A napkin holder for a baby can be made 
from a piece of ribbon about eight inches long. 
Sew a spring snap such as men use to hold 
sleeve protectors in place to each end of the 
ribbon. 
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The Search for the King 
(A Christmas Play) 
It is in the Family Page for November 
e989 


DEEP BREATHING 


SK almost anyone to take a deep, full breath 
A and he lifts up his chest, raises the collar 
bones and shoulders, draws i in his abdo- 
men and stomach, and tries to puff out his chest 
with all the air he can draw in. Every part of that 
operation is the reverse of what it should be. The 
upper chest and the shoulders should not be 
raised and the abdomen should be allowed to 
come forward. If that does not take place, the 
lowest parts of the lungs are not allowed to ex- 
pand as nature intended they should. They can- 
notexpand, because drawing in the abdomen pre- 
vents the diaphragm from moving downwards; 
whereas in natural breathing, as you can see 
by watching the body movement of a person 
asleep, the diaphragm does move downward. 
Not only is the act of drawing in the breath 
usually wrong, but the act of expelling it is 
also incorrect. Most persons allow the abdomen 
to come forward when they exhale. Yet it must 
be obvious that contracting the abdomen, 
which means pressing the diaphragm against 
the lower lungs, squeezes the lungs and helps 
them to get rid of the used up air they contain. 
There are “professors’’ of -physical culture 
who actually instruct pupils to expand the 
abdomen when breathing out! It is comforting 
to find that some persons know better. ‘The 
criterion of correct inspiration is an increase of 
size of the abdomen and of the lower part of 
the chest.’’ That remark, made by a real ex- 
pert, contains all the truth. 

1 who want good, sound lungs, all who 
have delicate lungs, should take breathing ex- 
ercises daily, morning and night. If they will 
give ten minutes each time to the exercise they 
will so strengthen the lungs that better health 
will follow almost as a matter of course. 

Lie flat on the bed without a pillow. Place 
one hand over the abdomen. Now draw in a 
full breath without any forcing or straining, 
but easily and quietly. Don’t raise the shoul- 
ders. If you see the hand raised by the swelling 
of the abdomen, you will know the breathing 
is correct. When you can get that right, place 
an open book on the abdomen and bring the 
arms to the sides. The weight of the book pro- 
vides a resistance against the movement of the 
diaphragm that helps to strengthen its action. 

The next stage is to breathe similarly when 
sitting astride a chair, with both hands grasp- 
ing the uprights of the back low down. That 
is to fix the collar bones and to prevent the 
shoulders from lifting. A little practice with 
those two exercises will soon teach the correct 
manner of breathing. 

For a third exercise, lie down as for the first, 
with the book in position. Having taken a full 
breath, sing the er oye as quietly and 
evenly i in one breath: G, A, B, oO not repeat 
the singing more than’ four times during an 
exercise. Later you may introduce a further 
exercise when, having taken a full breath, you 
hold it while you utter aloud the numbers 
from 1 to 8. Then breathe out strongly. 

Experience has proved that this system of 
breathing will make weak lungs strong and 
strong ones yet stronger, will give an increase of 
three inches in chest girth after two months’ 
practice and will improve the general health. 
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fo ~The Lucky Dog Kind” . 


How ate you 
going to keep 
in condition 
this winter? 








You will soon lay away 
your football togs, so what 
areyou going to tackle next? 
You'll just naturally turn 
to the greatest of all indoor 
games, 


BASKET BALL 


The D&M Aristocrat 


is a ball that you will take pride in possessing. It is correct 
in size, weight and workmanship, and is strictly OFFICIAL 
under all rules of the game. 


Why not call on the D&M dealer in your town? He will 
treat you right, and will guarantee every article bearing the 
trade-mark. 


Ask him for a D&M CATALOG 
and a FREE BASKET BALL 
RULE BOOK. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with 
genuine D&M goods, send p Rar to us. 
Write us anyway and get your name on 
our mailing list. 


Every boy should read our 
et 
“HOW TO PLAY 
BASKET BALL” 

By Edward Wachter, Har- 

vard Basket Ball Coach. 


—_- or copy today. 


The Draper-Maynard Co. 
PLYMOUTH,N.H.U.S.A. 2eet-¥ 


Curver- -BaTes. Company 
45 SECOND ST. 
Pacipic Coast cemamasecaarvotin 








Quality that 


endures in 


shoes pr boys 














CA eManly 


the new Yeu 


re 


<a 


OOK at the manly lines of it — the triple 

seams across the toe and instep — the 

roomy vamp — the blind eyelets — the counter 
that fits your heel and never rubs! 






= You'll say — and so will mother and dad — that 
yy Spe _.. woS it’s the finest combination of good style and 
Good weight oak sole common sense that you've ever seen built into a 
fancy stitching and rub- us pair of Boys’ shoes. It ought te be — it’s an 
ber heels. You'll like the Excelsior: the leader in quality and pace-maker 


in Boys’ manly styles for 35 progressive years. 

And wear! No matter how rough the going, 
this Top-Speed last will give you about twice 
the usual length of service — you can always 
depend upon Excelsiors to do that! 

Call on your dealer today and say “‘ Excelsior 
Medals, please.” If he cannot supply you at 
once, write The Excelsior Shoe Company, Dept. 
102, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


EXCELSIOR MEDAL SHOES 


cAGood Luck Coin y FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 
errant ae The Kind the Boys Want" 


popular New Light 
Shade of Tan. Ask for it 


by number. Full of tips. Tells 


you how to get our 
50c De Luxe Radio 
Book—FREE. 

Just send us your 
— and address — 





















z)Cuticura 


* Loveliness 
' A Clear 
Healthy Skin 


Insured by Every-day 
Use of Cuticura Soap 


WG 





1 MAKE THE BEST CHOCOLATE BARS 


Mints and = Lo —" my agent. 
from you. Sam mples, 


= rai will 
MILTON GORDON, 220 » F ~- St., 


i, Ohio 
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Address your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE GIRLS’ PAGE, THE 
YOUTH'S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 

















HEN you serve tea have a 
bright-colored homemade tile 
under the tea urn. You can 
make it yourself from a self- 
hardening clay, such as was 
used for the clay dress orna- 
ments described in the Girls’ 

; Page for September, 1923. 
And when it is finished you can paint and 
shellac it. The clay hardens within a day or two 
and does not need to be baked. 

You will need one pound of the clay for a tile, 
tempera water colors or oil paints and a smooth 
board at least ten inches square. Tack a piece 
of heavy waxed paper to the board and on it 
draw the outline of the tile. The best size is six 
inches in diameter if it is to be circular and six 
inches on a side if it is to be a square. 

Place the lump of clay on the board inside 
the outline and spread it with your fingers until 
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Place clay inside this outline 























it covers the space. Mould it into a slab from 
three eighths to one half of an inch thick, with 
edges as sharp as possible. An old kitchen knife 
is a good tool for the work. When the clay is of 
the right shape and size turn it over and work 
for a while on the other side. Turn it back and 
forth several times until you are satisfied with 
the contour. 

Be sure that the tile is of the same thickness 
everywhere, and that the surface and the edges 
are true; but you must work rapidly because 
the clay hardens quickly. When the tile is fin- 
ished let it dry in the sun. 

If possible choose the design with which you 
are to decorate the tea tile from the china. You 
can either copy the complete de- 
sign or choose one motif and en- 
large it so that it covers the whole 
surface. If the tea service is of 
silver or lustre, choose a flower 
design from any available source. 

Lay tracing paper over the part 
of the design that you wish to 
copy and trace every detail care- 
fully; then cut apart the figures 
on the tracing paper so that you 
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ous appearance. Various expressions can be 
given by dropping a dried currant in each eye: 
Ripe olives make amusing noses, of every im- 
aginable shape. Strips of brilliant red, cut from 
sweet peppers, make lips that curl in “‘gayety, 
jest and amusement’’—and you may be sure 
that the sandwiches will arouse plenty of mirth! 
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THE LITTLE-BIT-MORE GIRL 


T was rather warm in the garden, but Alicia 
was so intent on her. work that she did not 
mind the heat. “Mother wants me to weed 

the rose bed,’’ she was thinking. ‘‘ If I work fast, 
I shall have time to do a little bit more.’’ She 
looked over her shoulder at the bed of hardy 
annuals where the weeds were beginning toshow. 

So she dug and clipped and pulled, and when 
at last she rose from her stooped position not a 
weed was to be seen. She looked at the clock on 
the courthouse across the square. Luncheon 
would be ready by twelve. It lacked thirty-five 
minutes of that time. 

Picking up her shears and basket and spade, 
she moved to the flower bed on the right and 
worked so fast that when every weed had been 
pulled and she again glanced at the clock she 
saw that it still lacked ten minutes of the lunch- 
eon hour. 

“T shall have time to do a little bit more,”’ she 
said out loud. “But there are no weeds left, and 
what shall I do next? Oh, I know,”’ remember- 
ing a remark she had heard her mother make 
the day before. ‘‘The honeysuckle near the 
back porch needs to have some of its creepers 
tied up.” 

Running into the kitchen, she took the twine- 
bag from its nail on the cupboard door and was 
off again. She had fastened up the last straying 
vine when her mother’s voice called her to 
luncheon. 

‘*Yes,”’ she said as she fanned herself with the 
back of a convenient magazine while waiting to 
be served, ‘‘I weeded the rose bed, and then I 
had time to do a little bit more, so I weeded the 
hardy annuals bed; and then I had time to do a 
little bit more, so I fastened up that honeysuckle 
for you. It’s all right now. Those creepers are 
just like children. They don’t know which way 
to go, but they are determined 
to be going; then along comes a 
human being and trains them up 
to go the right way. I felt just 
like a mother to them.” 

She looked to see whether her 
mother were laughing and felt re- 
lieved when she saw no trace of a 
smile on the pleasant face. 

“My, but you make the best 
omelet, mother! Yes, please, I will 





can rearrange them on the tile. 
Cut a piece of carbon paper to 
the exact size of the tile and lay 
it on the surface and put the trac- 
ing-paper over it. Put the largest 
figure in the centre and group 
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have a little bit more. It isn’t 
because I am hungry that I think 
it’s good. It is good, whether I 
am hungry or not. Everything 
you cook makes me want a little 
more. I shall have to call you my 








the smaller units round it; then 
transfer the design to the clay 
with a soft pencil. 

If you plan to paint the design 
with tempera colors, you must put them on be- 
fore the clay is entirely dry. When you hold the 
tile to your cheek it should feel slightly damp. 
Tempera paints are opaque in effect and are 
decorative because they can be put on thick 
enough to cover the clay background completely. 

Let us suppose that your design is a mot'f of 
fruit: applies, plums, grapes-end cherries: Mix 
the colors separately and try them on a piece 
of paper; when they are dry they will be a shade 
or two lighter than when they were mixed. 
Using a Japanese water-color brush, paint in 
the fruit first, then the leaves, and when they 
are dry cover all the rest of the surface of the 
tile with a background of cream color or white. 
Last of all take a very small brush and outline 
the fruit with a very fine line of black. 

If you are going to paint in oil, you must dry 
the tile for forty-eight hours before you begin. 
Paint in the design in the way just described, 
but mix the paint on a piece of glass with a 
bristle brush and use turpentine or linseed oil 
instead of water. 

When your paints, whether tempera or oils, 
are dry coat the tile with transparent shellac. 

Decorated tiles of a larger size make attrac- 
tive gifts and are a novelty for a community 


fair. 
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MASQUERADE SANDWICHES 
G ‘Haloween pa that are just the thing for a 


applied 


Halloween party can be made from brown 
bread that has been steamed in one pound 
baking powder cans. Two slices are allowed for 
each sandwich. Spread the under slice with 
a liberal covering of peanut butter. Make 
masques of the top slices. With a sharp thimble 
cut two small circles for the eyes. Underneath 
them make with the thimble another circle for 
the nose and below that cut a slit with a small 
sharp knife for the mouth. 
Press each masque firmly upon the buttered 
surface of the under slice and then add the final 
touches that give the sandwiches their humor- 


A design from a teapot 


little-bit-more mother.” 

‘*And I,’’ responded her mother, 
“shall have to call you my little- 
bit-more girl.” 

“Tt does fit me,” said Alicia, laughing as she 
thought of the “‘little bit more’’ of everything 
she had had to eat. 

“It certainly does,” replied her mother, 
thinking of the weeds in the garden and the va- 
grant honeysuckle vine. ‘I wish every mother 
had a little-bit-more girl like you.” 

“It would keep-her mighty busy cooking,” 
said Alicia. 
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INDIAN FALL GAMES 
A DESCRIPTION of some Indian games for 


to the tile 


girls appeared in the issue for March, 

1923, of the Girls’ Page. Other Indian 
games, especially suited to the autumn months, 
appear in this number. One of them is called 
“jumping jack rabbit.’’ It is a favorite with the 
Zuni people, among whom no one is too old or 
too young to play it. 

Two or three feathers and a handful of fresh 
corn husks are the materials required to make a 
jumping rabbit. An Indian boy or girl will make 
one in a minute. They take two or three soft 
inner husks, crumple them into a hard ball, two 
inches in diameter, and stick the feathers up- 
right into it. Then they set the little ball on two 
stout outer husks, laid across each other, gather 
the four ends of the husks up round the quills 
and tie them firmly in place with a narrow strip 
of husk; then they trim off the protruding tops of 
the husks. (See Fig. 1.) 

The game consists in hitting the rabbit with 
the palm of the hand in such a way as to send it 
flying into the air. As it descends the player 
strikes it again with the open hand and again 
sends it bounding upward. He continues until 
he fails to hit it and it falls to the ground. The 
feat is more difficult than you would suppose, 
for the feathers, being lighter than the husks, 
remain upward, but in a rapid game the base 
swings beneath them like a pendulum; you 
must anticipate the angle at which the rabbit 
will descend and meet it with your palm held 
in just the right position. Moreover, while the 


ball is in the air a gust of wind may strike the 
feathers and blow it along. In that case, you 
must run underneath and be prepared to strike 
it when it comes down. The blows struck in 
keeping the jack rabbit in the air count in 
scoring. 

When two opponents play the game, the 
score is set at ten; skillful players often fix it as 
high as twenty, fifty or even one hundred. Play 
until you miss; then hand the jumping rabbit 
to your opponent. Continue to play alternately 
— one of you reaches the full score at a single 
trial. 

In group play the contestants stand in a line. 
At a signal all give a first upward toss. Then 
each plays independently, counting her score 
aloud. One by one, as the players fail, 
they drop out, until a single victor re- 
mains. 

The Indians gave the game the name 
it bears because the spat of the corn 
husks against the palm of the hand 
makes a sound like the tread of a jack 
rabbit on a hard crust of snow. 

The boys and girls among the Mohave 
Indians of Arizona play a game with 
rings cut from the rind of a pumpkin. 
There are twelve rings, each about an 
eighth of an inch thick, ranging in 
size from two to one inch in diameter. 
The rings are strung on a deerskin thong or a 
piece of stout cord eighteen inches long, the 
smallest first, and the largest, last. A knot anda 
small, button-like piece of pumpkin rind on the 
end next to the smallest ring act as an obstruc- 
tion to prevent the rings from slipping off. A 
smooth, slender, pointed stick, six inches long, 
like a short wooden knitting needle, is tied to 
the free end of the cord. (Fig. 2.) 

Two players sit facing each other and play in 
turn. The one whose play it is holds the wooden 
needle in his right hand between the thumb and 
the forefinger just as a white man holds a pen; 





but he grasps it at the end where the cord is 
tied, which leaves a long point or spear of wood 
projecting beyond the finger tips. The string of 
pumpkin rings hangs down and is held lightly 
by the left hand, so that the hold on it can be 
loosened at a movement of the right hand, 
which gives the string of rings a swing upward 
and forward. Just at the moment when the long 
chain swings straight out before him, the player 
thrusts the wooden needle forward and tries to 
spear the pumpkin rings. It requires no small 
degree of skill, for the string must be tossed out- 
ward with a slow, steady swing, and the player 
must be quick and accurate to take advantage 
of the instant when the rings lie in a straight 
line before the needle. 

Usually, not more than two or three of the 
rings are caught at a single thrust, though 
sometimes all of them are. Each ring speared 
counts one; the winning score is ten. The first 
player tosses the string. If she is successful in 
catching one or more of the rings, she has an- 
other turn and continues to play until she 
makes a thrust that counts her nothing. She 
must then pass the game to 
her opponent who plays as 
long as she scores. 

To keep the tally, scratch 
a spiral on the ground with 


-ten small cross marks to rep- 


resent the points necessary 
to win the game. (Fig. 3.) 
Each player moves a pebble 
from point to point on the 
spiral, beginning at the centre 
and working outward as her 
score increases. If the player who is behind 
makes just enough to bring her counter to the 
same mark that her opponent's occupies, it 
“kills” the opponent’s counter and sends it back 
to the beginning; but if one player passes her 
opponent’s pebble, the opponent does not have 
to return to the starting point. 
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THE HARP 
"Tee harp, which seems to have existed in 


FIG. 3 


every land and in every age, is considered 

by many to be the most beautiful of musi- 
cal instruments. Although it is a solo instru- 
ment, it took its place in the orchestra before 
the close of the eighteenth century, because, 
when employed in the soft and delicate parts of 
the score, its tones add sweetness and beauty to 
the ensemble. All orchestras of any size now 
a a harpist among their players. 

he harp has always had the triangular form 
en is characteristic of it, but the primitive 
harp had only a few strings and was without 
mechanism of any kind. The modern double- 





action harp, which has seven transposing pedals, 
was produced in the early nineteenth century by 
the great mechanician, Sebastien Erard of Paris. 

The vertical pillar, which in concert harps 
is nearly seventy inches in height, forms the 
outer side of the triangle. The convex body 
forms the inner side and the gracefully curving 
neck the top of the triangle. To the lower edge 
of the neck, which is made of wood, is attached 
the ‘‘comb,” which consists of two brass plates, 
bearing a part of the mechanism used for short- 
ening and lengthening the strings. The extreme 
width of the harp, just below the lower part of 
the curve of the neck, is about thirty-five inches. 

The pillar, usually made of curly maple, in 
the form of a column overlaid with gold, is hol- 
low, and contains rods that connect the 
pedals with the mechanism of the comb. 
The body or sound-chest of the harp is 
made of sycamore or of curly maple and 
resembles the longitudinal section of a 
cone; that is, it is convex on the outer 
side, and bears a flat soundboard on the 
inner side, both body and soundboard 
increasing downwards in their dimen- 
sions. On the convex side of the body 
are four, sometimes five, large oval 
soundholes. Up and down along the 
centre of the soundboard runs the bridge. 
There are forty-seven or forty-eight 
strings, of which nine or ten of the lowest are 
of steel overspun with silver or copper wire; the 
strings of the medium and upper registers are 
of gut. The lowest string is nearly sixty inches 
in length, the highest about five. All the strings 
are fastened to the bridge by ivory pegs and 
are strung through and attached to tuning-pegs 
along the upper edge of the neck. 

The seven transposing als, one for each 
note of the scale, are in the lower part of the 
body and radiate outwards from the player, 
three on the left-hand side, and four on the 
right. Each of the pedals on being depressed 
acts simultaneously on all the strings of the 
same name and raises the pitch a semitone from 
C flat major, which is the natural key of the 
harp, to C major. When the pedal is depressed 
to the second notch, the pitch of the strings is 
raised another semitone; that is, to C sharp. 
The seven pedals thus give to each string of the 
harp a natural and a sharp key, so that, with its 
own C flat, each string has three keys. The harp 
can, therefore, produce the enharmonic scale of 
twenty-one notes whereas the piano can pro- 
duce only twelve. The strings of the harp lie so 
close together that the hand can easily stretch 
the interval of a tenth or a twelfth. As a guide 
to the player, the C strings are usually stained 
red, the F strings blue. The harp weighs about 
sixty pounds and must be made strong enough 
to resist the tension of the strings, which at 
high pitch is‘nearly nineteen hundred pounds. 

The harpist is seated. Taking hold of the 
body of the harp, she allows the upper part of it 
to come to her right shoulder, and rests the 
lower part lightly against her right knee. In 
that position the harp nearly balances itself, 
and is controlled by the right knee. With the 
hands held nearly horizontal, the thumbs up, 
the harpist plucks the strings near the middle, 
using all the fingers but the little finger. The 
weight of the hands is sustained from the 
shoulders so that the fingers may have free ac- 
tion at the strings. Both feet are used in apply- 
ing the ql 

Music for the harp as for the piano is written 
on two staves. 

The tone of the harp is mellow and rich and 
in the highest octave has: well suited 
to expressing graceful, fairylike themes. Its 
tones mingle best with those of the brass instru- 
ments of the orchestra. 

Many different technical effects are within 
the harpist’s reach—the melody, repeated 
notes, broad chords and rapid glissando; that is, 
smooth-running passages produced by gliding 
the finger rapidly over the strings. 

It is from the harp that music gets the word 
arpeggio, through the Italian arpeggiare, which 
means literally ‘“‘to play upon the harp.’’ Ar- 
peggios can be played with great rapidity on 
the harp, because the player has a hand on each 
side of the strings. 

A concert harp costs from one thousand to 
three thousand dollars and may go beyond 
that, even to ten thousand dollars. It is a mis- 
take to buy an old instrument, since a harp has 
about two thousand bearings and a mechanism 
so delicate that an old harp would be likely to 
need expensive repairs. 

The first requirement of a harpist is that she 
have a “gift’’ for the instrument. She should 
consult a good teacher to find whether her fig- 
ure and her hands are suited to the harp; 
whether she has a good ear; and whether she 
has a sense of rhythm. The student of the 
harp needs to be more careful in those matters 
than does the student of some of the other in- 
struments, for a mediocre harpist is of little 
value to the world of music. 

There was a time when the harp was in great 
favor in the world of fashion, and there is some 
indication that it is returning to favor as an in- 
strument for the drawing-room. The opportu- 
nity for a good harpist is very great, and orches- 
tral and concert players are usually well paid 
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The harp is used to accompany the voice, but 
the singer must have an especially true voice, 
for the harp cannot cover defects that the piano 
sometimes hides. 

The fatigue of playing the harp, which affects 
the arms and the back of the neck, soon rights 
itself. Three years of good work will produce 
results, but a lifetime of study will not exhaust 
the resources of the instrument. 
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PIN MONEY FROM SHASTA DAISIES 


CONTRIBUTOR who was successful in 
A raising asters and selling them, as de- 
scribed on the Girls’ Page for February, 
1923, began growing Shasta daisies as an ex- 
— side issue and succeeded with them 
also. 
Shasta daisies find a ready market because 
of the size of the snowy blossoms, which are 
two or three inches in diameter. 

Obtain clumps of the roots in the early spring 
or late fall, divide them and set them in rows 
about eighteen inches apart in soil that has 
been richly fertilized. Keep them well watered 
and you will be rewarded with a mass of bloom, 
long stemmed and showy, from July until frost. 

If you pinch off some of the buds and allow 
only a few to grow, the remaining buds will 
mature into larger blossoms than they would 
otherwise have been. Dig and reset the plants 
at least every second year; each fall would be 
better, for the roots spread rapidly. If you live 
in a northern state, cover and protect the plants 
in the cold season, for these daisies are less 
hardy than the common wild daisy of the 
central states. 

Our contributor sold her daisies for twenty- 
five cents a dozen and disposed of them readily 
to florists. When she was overstocked a modest 
advertisement in a local paper brought cus- 
tomers; but the bed itself was an advertisement 
to all who passed. Besides the profit she re- 
ceived from growing her flowers she had the 
pleasure of taking cheer to the hospitals, to 
which she often carried large baskets of them. 
They were especially appreciated at the hos- 
pitals since they keep fresh in water longer than 
most garden flowers. 
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Christmas Gifts from the 
Girl 


It is in the November Girls’ Page 
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FUTURIST ART 
Fy, tment in us in the family can find amuse- 


ment in using odds and ends as a means of 

burlesque art. Buttons, buttonmoulds, 
wishbones, toothpicks, artificial flowers, bits of 
cloth, coins, feathers, yarn and buckles can all 
be used in making humorous pictures by glue- 
ing, sewing or cutting the materials and pasting 
them on a paper background. Drawing is per- 
missible only for the features and the fingers. 

The horse in the illustration is made from 
pieces of old suspenders, a bit of darning cotton 
for the tail and beads for the eyes. 

A few pieces of cloth, black and red, a Japa- 
nese coin, two brass rings and a bit of ribbon are 
enough to suggest an interesting Gypsy. A sol- 
dier can be made from scraps of cloth and a 
buttonmould. His sword is cut from paper. A 
figure on a chair can 
have a button for a 





Therefore there are times when money is the 
best gift to make. 

A little keepsake of no value, treasured for 
associations, if sent with the money gift, lends a 
touch of originality and interest, especially if a 
note of explanation or a jingle goes with it. One 
mother, who wished to give her son’s fiancée a 
check to cover the cost of a journey across the 
continent to visit the new family-in-law, en- 
closed the check in a tiny shoe that had been 
her son’s first bootee, kept among her valuables 
all the intervening years. With it she sent a 
rime telling about the shoe and the purpose of 
the gift, ending with these lines: 

“We want you here to visit us, 
And so this little shoe 
Goes trotting over hill and dale 
To take my gift to you.” 


Another mother gave her daughter a check 
with which to buy her table linen and silver 
and dinner set, and on the envelope she tied 
with silver ribbon a souvenir that she had kept 
for thirty years—the wishbone of the first 
chicken she baked in her own oven in her 
newly-married days. The wishbone, she as- 
sured her daughter in a little note, would bring 
her good luck every time she used the linen and 
the china. 

A daughter, living far from home, wanted to 
give her mother a silver teapot that she knew 
she had been wishing for. So, on the mother’s 
silver wedding day, there arrived from the 
daughter a carefully-packed wooden box. In- 
side the box, safely wrapped in folds of tissue 
paper and excelsior, was the tiny doll’s teapot 
that the mother had given her little girl many 
years ago. And inside the spout of the teapot 
was a draft for enough money for the silver tea 
things that the mother had wanted so long. 

Sometimes a keepsake without any romantic 
associations is amusing. Once upon a time a 
little girl heard of the old-time custom of saving 
the first curls of a little boy and giving them 
years later to his wife. The little girl was 
thrilled at the idea, for she adored her little 
brother; but he had straight hair. Still, she 
resolved that she would find something be- 
longing to him that she could keep for his 
future bride. Everything belonging to her 
brother appeared to be in use, except one tiny 
pair of outgrown knickerbockers that her 
mother had made for him of soft blue French 
serge. They were far smaller than any pair ever 
found in any store. She took them and hid them 
in her treasure box, safe from moths. Twenty- 
five years went by, and the brother became en- 
gaged to her own best friend. Perfectly de- 
lighted, the older sister rushed to the attic, 
found the little knickerbockers, pressed them 
neatly, put some five-dollar-gold-pieces into 
the tiny pocket and wrote a jingle to her friend, 
the future bride. The jingle contained too many 
lines to be quoted in full, but these are the 
concluding stanzas: 


“And so these little pantaloons 
I stole that very day, 
And with his future bride in mind 
I hid them safe away. 


“The little pocket then contained 
Some pennies bright and clean. 
You 'll find them in the very place 
Where they so long have been. 


“T took them out and shined them up, 
And now perhaps they ‘Il do 
To buy some things that you may need 
When Geoffrey marries you.” 


For a gift to be deposited in a new baby’s 
bank book one proud grandfather sent a check 
that stuck out of the 
chimney of the little 





head, hair of yarn and 
asmock of green cloth. 

Raisins with cloves 
for feet and heads 
make lifelike- turtles; 
peanuts with a few 
feathers skillfully glued 
on become chickens 
or other birds; half a 
walnut shell makes a 
good boat for two tiny 
peanut sailors. 

A farm can be made 
by using old sandpaper 
for the undeveloped 
land. A scrap of green 
velvet will represent 
a lawn round the 
house, toothpicks 









‘ele the 





red toy bank into 
which his son, the 
baby’s father, had 
dropped the first penny 
that he ever earned. 
And a young college 
senior at commence- 
ment time found in 
her post-office box a 
package from her 
grandmother, con- 
taining a quaint da- 
guerreotype of the 
grandmother at the 
age of twenty-two, in 
hoop skirts and Paisley 
* shawl—and folded in- 
4 side the frame a loving 
letterenclosing twenty- 








make a good rail fence, 
and—but the pleasure 
consists in thinking the thing out for yourself. 
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A USE FOR KEEPSAKES 


HE problem of the appropriate gift on such 

occasions as commencement days, anni- 

_Versaries, weddings and birthdays is not 
s0 simple as it used to be. It is often hard to 
judge what a bride and groom who are to begin 
life in a distant city will need or what will best 
suit a young man who is leaving the university 
for his profession. Gifts of money, of course, are 
sure to be useful; but it is hard to give the 
desirable touch of sentiment to cold cash. Still 
the money gift solves the problem of transporta- 
tion when the new home is far away and the 
problem of selection when there is no clue to 
what is wanted. It risks no awkwardness of 
duplicate sugar spoons, it saves hours of search 
for just the right thing, and it permits the 
recipient the pleasure of leisurely choice. 


two dollars “from the 
girl in the picture.” 

Gifts of that kind are such fun to show to 
your friends! The little keepsake that came 
with the money makes a perfect transforma- 
tion. “See what my aunt sent me for my six- 
teenth birthday—a check pinned like a sail to 
the mast of the little toy boat my father 
whittled for her when she was sixteen and he 
was ten!” Or, “Just see this clever wedding 
present—the bride’s first toy piano, with a note 
from her father telling her to exchange it for a 
larger one after she gets to her new home.” 

Gifts of money presented in that way never 
seem sordid or impersonal. The recipient can 
convert them in imagination into just what he 
wants. No two families keep the same sort of 
souvenirs, but nearly every house contains 
some long-treasured toy or trinket that would 
add to the value of a gift of money. Some little 
thing can always be found to glorify a gold piece 
or a greenback—and the giver need never 
worry lest his gift be a ‘“‘white elephant’’ to 
the recipient. 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


For You 


The whiter teeth that 
millions now enjoy 


You see whiter teeth wherever you 
look today. You know they are cleaner, 
safer teeth as well. 

They are due to a new way of teeth 
cleaning which millions now employ. 

Accept this test and learn what it 
means to you. 


Combats the film 


Teeth are clouded by a film — that 
viscous film you feel. Under old-way 
brushing much of it clings and stays. 
It becomes discolored, forms dingy 
coats, hides the luster of the teeth. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs Freed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 

Few escape such troubles 





tive. 


So a new-type tooth paste has 
been created to apply them daily. The 
name is Pepsodent. 

The use of Pepsodent has now 
spread the world over, largely through 
dental advice. 


Remarkable results 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva, also its starch di- 
gestant. Thus those great natural 
tooth-protecting factors gain much 

added power. The combined 


when they clean teeth in the 
old ways. 

Dental science has now dis- 
covered two ways to fight that 
film. One disintegrates the 
film, one removes it without 
harmful scouring. 


Enamel 
Pepsodent disin- 
tegratesthefilm, 
then removes it 
with an agent 
far softer than 
enamel. Never 
use a film com- 
batant which 
contains harsh 


Protect the 


results will amaze you. 

Send the coupon for a test. 
Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how 
teeth become whiter as the 
film-coats disappear. 

You will always be glad 





Able authorities have 
proved these methods effec- 


grit. 
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Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





Based on modern research. Now advised by 
leading dentists the world over. 


CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 





that you know this. Cut out 
coupon now. 
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10-DAY TUBE FREE 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 324, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10o-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 

















There’s no “alibi” now 
for unkempt hair 


ie used to expect a boy’s hair 
to be in place — because there 
never was a way, till now, to keep it so. 

Nowadays, boys, as well as men, 
make their hair stay combed just the 
way they want it, from morning till 
night. A touch of Stacomb does the 
trick. In jars and tubes, at all drug 
and cepartment stores. 
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every meal 






It stimulates 
appetite and 
aids digestion. 
It makes your 
food do you more 

r is good. Note how 
it relieves that stuffy feeling 
after hearty eating. 

Whitens teeth, 





We believe in the articles and institutions 
advertised in The Youth’s Companion, 
otherwise we should not be willing to ad- 
vertise them. We commend them to your 
consideration. When writing these adver- 
tisers we shall appreciate your mention of 
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Address your letters to THE 
EDITOROF THE BOYS" PAGE, THE 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON,MASS. 

















A RECEIVER USING A SODION TUBE 


the Sodion tube, a vacuum tube that oper- 

ates on an entirely different principle from 
that of the three-electrode vacuum tube now 
so widely used. It is not an amplifying device 
and cannot be made to oscillate. When the 
usual kind of tube is oscillating it is a minia- 
ture transmitting tube and sends out “‘signals”’ 
from the receiver that can be heard at a dis- 
tance of several miles. The signals are pro- 
longed squeals and howls, familiar to everyone 
who has done much receiving. The Sodion tube 
cannot be made to act as an oscillator and 
therefore cannot cause any of the usual inter- 
fererice with others’ receiving. Owing to its 
peculiar properties it is an extremely sensitive 


¢ ‘HE receiver described in this article uses 
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turn to a binding post at the lower left-hand 
corner of the panel for connection with the 
ground. Also connect the last-mentioned tap 
to the rotary plates of the variable condenser 
and the centre arm of the potentiometer. Con- 
nect the tap from the twenty-eighth turn to the 
terminal of the Sodion socket, which is marked 
C (collector). Connect the sixty-eighth turn, 
or the end of the winding, to the stationary 
plates of the variable condenser. 

he three binding posts for the connections 
to the batteries are conveniently mounted on 
the base board of the receiver at the back, 
so that the wires connecting with those ter- 
minals will not be in the way when the re- 
ceiver is in use, but they can be mounted 
on the front of the panel if 
that seems more desirable. 
The three posts are marked 
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A-, A+ and B—- and B+. 
Connect the A— post to one 
end of the potentiometer 
winding and to one terminal 
Tel of the filament rheostat. Con- 
el. nect the other terminal of 
Oo the filament rheostat to the 

\ socket terminal marked 
) —F. From the socket ter- 
minal +F run a wire to the 
remaining terminal of the 
potentiometer and thence to 
the binding post marked 
A+ and B-. Connect the 
single-pole single-throw 
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0, switch in the lead running to 
the batteries from this bind- 
ing post, as shown in the dia- 
gram. When the set is not in 
use this switch should be left 
open to prevent the batteries 
from becoming exhausted. 
Place two binding posts (Tel.) 
at the right-hand end of the 
panel to connect with the tel- 
ephone receivers. Connect the 


Transformer 











‘Antenna post 
|’ Ground post ; 4 


The panel layout and the unwired set as seen from above 


detector of radio signals, and the sensitivity is 
attained without having to make the tube 
serve as a generator at any time. Thus one 
adjustment of the usual type of receiver is 
automatically eliminated—the one that is used 
to control the tendency of the tube to act as a 
generator, or the ‘‘regeneration’”’ control. 

The circuit that has been devised for this 
detector tube is extremely simple and is read- 
ily assembled. The necessary material is as 
follows: 

— formica tube, 4 inches long, 1/16 inch 
wall. 

} pound of number 22, double-cotton-covered 
copper wire. 

1 variable condenser, .0005 m.f. maximum 
capacity, with control knob and dial. 

1 formica panel 10 by 6 inches, from } to } 
inch thick. 

7 binding posts. 

1 20-ohm rheostat. 

1 200-ohm potentiometer. 

1 Sodion socket. 

1 Sodion tube, type S-13. 

3 or 4 six-inch dry cells. 

1 22.5 volt “‘B’’ battery. 

1 headset. (Pair of telephone receivers.) 

1 single-pole, single-throw switch. 

1 switch arm and knob, and six switch 
points. ‘ 

In constructing the coil drill two small holes 
about a quarter of an inch apart and half an 
inch from one end of the formica tube. Pass the 
wire through the holes so that it cannot slip, 
and wind on five turns. Bring out a tap, by 
twisting the wire on itself to form a loop about 
six inches long, after you have scraped off the 
covering so that the twist will be made on bare 
wire. Drill a hole through the tube where the 
twist comes and push the loop through it into 
the tube. Then wind five more turns and carry 
out another tap at the tenth turn from the 
end of the coil. Bring out other taps in the same 
way at the twelfth, fourteenth, sixteenth, 
eighteenth and twenty-eighth turns. Each tap 
should be half an inch farther to one side than 
the preceding one. Wind forty more turns and 
after passing the end of the winding (sixty- 
eighth turn) through the holes in the tube to 
hold the winding in place bring it out to connect 
it to the circuit. Fasten the coil to the panel 
by two small angle irons bolted to the coil form 
and to the panel. Mount the switch arm in the 
centre of the coil form and connect to the six 
switch points the end marked 0 in the dia- 
gram for wiring and the first five taps of the 
coil. Connect the centre arm of the switch 
to a binding pdst at the upper left-hand corner 
of the panel, which is for connection to the 
antenna. Connect the tap from the eighteenth 








upper one to the terminal 
of the socket marked P 
(plate), and the lower one to 
| the binding post marked 
| B+, at the rear of the base 
| board. 

To place the receiver in an 
operating condition connect 
the batteries as indicated in 
the diagram and attach the telephones, antenna 
and ground to their respective posts. Close 
the battery switch and adjust the filament 
rheostat so that the tube lights up to a bright 
yellow. Place the arm of the six-point switch 
on the point 0. Adjust the potentiometer. At 
one or two points you will hear a slight hissing 
sound. The best reception is usually attained 
just below one of those points. If a hiss is heard 
at all settings of the potentiometer arm, the 
filament is burning too brightly. Now rotate 
the variable condenser until you pick up a sig- 
nal. If you are troubled with interference, 
change the position of the six-point switch so 
that fewer turns are included between the 
arm of the switch and the tap that is connected 
to ground (eighteenth turn). A slight read- 
justment of the potentiometer will give a good 
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The diagram for wiring, connections indicated by dotted 
lines are made only when the amplifier is used 


clear signal. After the set has once been placed 
in operation it is necessary only to change the 
setting of the condenser to pass from one station 
to another throughout the broadcast band of 
wave-lengths. 

The list of material calls for three or four 
dry cells. Three fresh dry cells will operate the 
S-13 tube very satisfactorily, but after the 
cells have been in use for a short time they will 


! Amplifier, 


Sodion tube | 


22.5 volts | 45 volts 


have to be reinforced by adding a fourth cell. 
The 8-13 tube takes only a quarter of an 
ampere in the filament circuit, so that it can 
be operated from one month to three months 
on one set of dry cells, according to the length 
of time it is operated each day. The drain on the 
“B” battery is very small, so that one block of 
that battery will last several months. 

If you wish to obtain louder signals from the 
receiver, a unit consisting of a one-stage audio- 
frequency amplifier can easily be assembled. 
The necessary material is as follows: 

1 formica panel, 4 by 6 inches, } to } inch 
thick. 

7 binding posts. 

1 UV-199 vacuum tube. 

1 socket for UV-199 tube. 

1 30-ohm rheostat. 

1 audio-frequency amplifying transformer. 

1 45 volt ““B”’ battery. 

A UV-199 tube is recommended for this 
amplifier because it requires but .06 ampere for 
the filament circuit, so that it can be operated 
from the same dry cells that are used for 
lighting the filament of the Sodion tube with- 
out greatly shortening their life. The diagram 
shows the layout of the apparatus in the am- 
plifier unit. On the left-hand edge of the 
amplifier panel are mounted two of the binding 
posts in positions to correspond with the 
telephone binding posts of the receiving set 
to which they are connected. On the right hand 
edge of the panel are two binding posts (Tel.), 
to correspond with those on the left, for con- 
nection with the telephone receivers. At the 
back side of the base board are three binding 
posts for connecting the amplifier to the 
batteries. The posts marked A— and A+ and 
B— are to be connected to the correspond- 
ing binding posts of the receiving set. The 
posts marked B+ and B+ Am. are to be con- 
nected to the additional section of ‘‘B’’ battery, 
as the diagram shows. 

In making the connections within the am- 
plifier unit connect the two left-hand binding 
posts as follows: The upper one to the outside 
terminal of the primary winding of the am- 
plifying transformer (usually marked P), the 
lower one to the inside terminal of the primary 
(usually marked B+). Connect the outside 
terminal of the secondary winding (usually 
marked G) to the socket terminal marked G, 
or grid. The inside secondary terminal (usually 
marked F—) goes to one side of the filament 
rheostat and to the binding post marked A-—. 
From the socket terminal marked F— a wire 
runs to the remaining terminal of the rheostat, 
and from the terminal of the socket marked 
F+ another wire runs to the binding post 
marked A+ and B—. Connect the plate termi- 
nal of the socket to the upper right-hand bind- 
ing post on the panel and connect the lower 
right-hand binding post to the binding post B+ 
Am. The two right-hand binding posts are the 
“output” terminals of the amplifier; connect 


‘them to the headset. 


Place the amplifier in operation by turning 
the filament rheostat until the tube lights up to 
a bright yellow, but let it burn no brighter than 
is necessary to obtain good results. The re- 
ceiver operates just as if the telephones were 
connected directly to the receiver unit, for the 
only purpose of the amplifier is to magnify the 
signal, which would be obtained without it. 

So simple a receiver as this has the limitation 
of being unable to cut out an 
extremely loud signal and per- 
mit a weaker signal to be 
heard. To make the set more 
selective it would be neces- 
sary to add more controls, 
which would greatly increase 
the difficulty of making the 
adjustments. This receiver 
will give satisfactory selec- 
tion of stations if the nearest 
transmitting station is not 
less than ten miles away. It is 
very sensitive, compares well 
with the usual form of receiv- 
ing set that employs the same 
number of tubes and, as has 
been said, has the great ad- 
vantage that it cannot cause 
any interference to other lis- 
teners, no matter how the 
controls of the set may be 
adjusted. 
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THE SHOT ROLLER 
R %erowe outside? Don’t 









“Added if 
amplifier 
| is used 





know what to do? Get 
- the little pasteboard 
cylinder that your air-rifle 
shot comes in, or something 
similar, and fill it about one 
fourth or one third full of shot. Clear off the 
table. With a needle and black thread run 
three lines across the tablecloth at each end 
of the table, one about two inches from the edge 
of the table, another about four inches from 
that one, and a third about six inches from the 
sécond. 
One player sits at each end of the table, and 
each in turn rolls the cylinder partly filled with 


shot towards the other end of the table where 
his opponent sits. The object, as in shuffle- 
board, is to roll the cylinder so it will stop in the 
space nearest the edge of the table. That space 
counts ten, the second five and the third two. 
If the cylinder falls off the table or fails to reach 
the innermost of the three counting spaces, the 
person who rolls it is penalized by giving five 
points to his opponent. The one who first reaches 
a total of five hundred points wins the game. 

The game may appear to be too simple to 
afford much amusement, but that is because 
you haven’t seen a cylinder partly filled with 
shot when it is in action. You may be surprised 
to find that it has the habit of stopping sudden- 
ly when you are not expecting it. Sometimes it 
will stop short just at the edge of the table as if 
it were afraid of rolling off, and at other times 
it will stop suddenly before it has crossed a line, 
as if it were determined not to let you make a 
point if it could prevent it. 
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TO SHARPEN THE WIT 


CERTAIN nobleman 
carried some diamonds 
to a jeweler to have 

them set. He ordered the gems 
to be so arranged in the form 
of a cross that they should 
number fifteen from the bot- 
tom to the top or from the 
base to the end of either the 
right or the left arm, as in the 


figure. 
The jeweler was dishonest 
but clever. He made the 


cross as the nobleman had 
ordered it, and the count of the precious stones 
was fifteen each way. Nevertheless he managed 
to steal two of the diamonds. How did he do it? 
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HUNTING WITH A FLASHLIGHT 


UNTING with a flashlight is a fascinat- 
H ing sport because the hunter runs across 
game that he least expects; has to observe 
quickly in order to identify what he sees, and 
finds more game than when he hunts with a gun 
because he does not scare away everything else 
in the vicinity when he flashes his light at one 
animal. 

The procedure is to go out into the wildest 
country accessible, on a dark night, and turn an 
electric flashlight about until the beam is re- 
flected from the eye of a wild animal, bird or 
insect. 

Insects do not figure in most kinds of hunt- 
ing, but the flashlight hunter may see an eye 
that looks like that of a large animal a hundred 
yards away and find that it is only one of the 
big gray spiders that spin their webs at night, 
seen at shorter range. There are many species. 
The hunter learns to distinguish one group from 
another by the color of the eyes, some of which 
shine white and some red. All spiders’ eyes ap- 
pear to twinkle, but it may be owing to move- 
ments of the antennae. For their size, they are 
brighter than those of animals. Usually the spi- 
der shows only one eye. At a distance the two 
eyes, if visible, may appear to merge into one. 
The reason the hunter is so often deceived into 
thinking that the eyes belong to something 
larger is that the spider looks at him from a 
weed or stalk of grass that gives him the height 
of an animal. 

A rabbit shows one red eye. Neither by night 
nor by day does he turn his face toward the 
hunter, but looks out of only one side of his 
head. It is a big, round eye, the exact shape of 
which is visible. 

The whippoorwill also has a red eye. The 
bird is seldom seen by day, but it is not so diffi- 
cult to find in the dark. Sometimes it shows only 
one eye, sometimes both eyes. They are but a 
little smaller than a rabbit’s, and it is easy to 
mistake one for the other until experience has 
created skill. 

Snakes are seldom encountered because they 
are usually concealed and avoid the light rather 
than stare at it. The snake depends more upon 
the sense of smell than upon sight. 

The big cats, such as thelynx and the cata- 
mount, or panther, are night prowlers and are met 
often in wild regions, such as southern Florida. 
The lynx sometimes comes near human habita- 
tions, but the panther avoids them. The hunter 
who will practice on the house cats at home will 
have little difficulty in identifying the wild ones, 
though it takes experience to distinguish one 
wild cat from another. The size, distance apart 
and height of the eyes above the ground are the 
means of identification. Though they may be no 
larger than the wide-open eyes of a house cat, 
they give the hunter the impression of being 
twice as large. They are ghastly white and could 
easily be mistaken for those of a ghost or hob- 
goblin by a believer in such spirits. Those of a 
lynx are of course higher from the ground than 
those of tabby of the back fence, and the pan- 
ther’s are higher still, unless he fools the ob- 
server by lowering his head, a trick that all cats 
use. The panther shows both eyes, but his habit 
of looking from side to side rather than fixing 
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It is the pleasure of receiving a distant station oak, 
easily and with amazing clarity that brings forth the 
Crosley smile. No other Receiver, near the price will 
— the same results. And none will perform 
etter 
Before You Buy—Compare Your Choice will Be a Crosley 
For Sale by Good Dealers Everywhere 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Powel Crosley, Jr., President 
10293 Alfred St. Cincinnati, O. 
Crosley Owns and Operates Broadcasting 
Station WLW 
Crosley Two Tube Model 51.... $18.50 
With tubes and Crosley Phones $30.25 
The two tube Armstrong R peat | Receiver that be- 
came the biggest seller in the world in just 24 days. 
Crosley Regenerative Receivers are 
licensed under Armstrong U.S. 
Patent 1,113,149 
Prices West of the Rockies 
Add 10% 
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Get your copy of this new 
complete Trapper’s Cat- 
alog in colors by sending 
your name and address 7 
atonce. Quotes new low 
prices. Shows Victor, 
Jump, Newhouse, Kom- Act Now! 
t, Triumph and famous Gibb’s Traps. Also 

archlights, Baits, ‘‘Smokem-Outs’’, Guns, 
Knives---everything the trapper needs. by 
How to Trap, Prepare and Ship Furs. 
1924 Game Laws. With it comes Liet Rerce al Tags 
and the _— Fouls Price List ena 
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Books for Christmas 


Books make the most acceptable Christmas 
gifts. It is a pleasure to give as well as to 
receive them. The delight they bring into 
the home is shared by young and old. 


As is our custom we shall carry announce- 
ments of many of the leading publishers in 
two of our issues before Christmas. Look 
for them in The Companion of November 
6 and 27. 


FREE, YourName A${|75VALUE 
Inlaid inGold NEVER SOLD FOR LESS 
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his gaze on one object causes his eyes to appear 
and disappear in disconcerting fashion. The 
hunter wonders if his next appearance may not 
be in midair as he springs toward him, but he is 
more likely to slink away. 

Unlike the cats, deer and most other animals 
raise their heads to look at the light. Novices 
who become greatly excited thinking they have 
picked up a deer are often disillusioned by the 
bleat of a calf. Bossie looks frankly at the light 
with two big, round eyes that are darker than 
the white eyes of the panther but not so red 
as those of the rabbit. 

A dog’s eyes look just as honest at night as 
by day, even though he may have sneaked o 
without his master’s consent to do a bit of noc- 
turnal prowling. 

The raccoon shows small, red eyes, close to- 
gether. He may be discovered at any height. If 
he is being chased, or thinks he is, he will be in 
a tree. The opossum’s eyes are a little larger, 
not quite so red and somewhat farther apart. 

The fearless and efficient skunk, which peers 
up inquiringly from the ground, has eyes the 
color of which is midway between that of the 
cat’s eyes and that of the coon’s—redder than 
the former but not so red as the latter. His eyes 
are small. 

Most squirrels are usually in bed at night, so 
that they, like most of the birds, can be elim- 
inated from consideration when the hunter is 
trying to identify the animal that the flashlight 
has picked up. 


CHECKERS 


Some Other Stroke 
Problems 





Reference board, showing 
how the squares 
are numbered. 





Black 


any of the strokes that will win the follow- 

ing problems can be executed. In play, 
however, it sometimes happens that an oppor- 
tunity to make a stroke is unexpectedly pre- 
sented, and when this occurs you may fail to 
see it unless the study of stroke problems has 
made you familiar with just what can happen 
on the checker board. 


Position No. 1 
ite 


"Tey way must be carefully prepared before | 


Posirion No. 2 
/hite 





Black Black 
Black to move and win. White to move and win. 


Position No. 3 Postion No. 4 
hite ite 





Black _ _ Black 
White to move and win. White to move and win. 
Posrrion No. 5 


Postrion No. 6 
White White 





Black Black . 
White to moveand win. White to move and win. 


Position No. 7 Position No. 8 
White White 


Black : 
White to move and win. 


Black 
White to move and win. 


SoLuTIoNns 
Position No. 1. 
10-14 8-11 23-27 18-9 | 
17-10 16-7 31-15 Black wins. 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 














Position No. 2 


25-21 6-2 32-28 17-14 32-5 

18-25 4-11 12-19 10-17 White 

21-17 26-23 27-24 28-32 wins. 

11-18 19-26 20-27 3-10 
Position No. 3. 

15-18 26-31 22-18 24-15 25-9 

22-26 30-25 . 13-22 18-9 White 

18-22 31-24 23-19 5-14 wins. 
Position No. 4. 

18-15 2-11 14-16 18-25 16-23 

11-18 10-6 5-21 30-26 White 

21-17 1-10 26-22 23-30 wins. 
Position No. 5. 

14-18 12-19 5-1 4-11 1-5 

19-26 17-14 3-10 18-14 2-9 

22-17 10-17 11-8 9-18 5-32 

White wins 

Position No. 6. 

16-11 22-31 11-7 31-24 8-6 

31-24 15-11 2-11 28-10 White 

11-8 24-15 32-27 14-7 wins. 
Position No. 7. 

11-7 12-8 23-19 22-17 29-22 

10-3 3-28 15-24 13-31 Whitewins. 
Position No. 8. 

15-11 3-10 1-5 4-11 5-32 
10-17 26-23 12-19 96 White 
6-1 19-26 11-8 2-9 wins. 
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DISCOVERING THE CAUSES OF 
DEFECTS IN NEGATIVES 
AND PRINTS 


Part One 


mistakes that result in defective negatives 





Fy mista photographer makes occasional 


or prints. To avoid the constant repetition | 


of the same mistakes one must be able to recog- 
nize the cause of each common defect. 

Incorrect exposure is the most frequent cause 
of technically defective negatives; next to that, 
improper development. The chief ‘characteristic 
of an underexposed negative is the large amount 
of blank, transparent film in the image. The eye 
can see detail in even the darker portions of the 
average scene; consequently the thinner parts 
of a correctly exposed negative—which corre- 
spond with the shadows of the subject—should 
show the same detail, but when the exposure 
has been insufficient to impress the details upon 
the film such portions of the negative will be 
blank. 

Forced development of an underexposed neg- 
ative, in an attempt to bring out more detail, 
makes the image harsh and “‘contrasty.”’ Prints 
from such a negative will be of the familiar 

“soot and whitewash” order—that is, they will 
have black shadows and chalky high lights. 

Great Overexposure is indicated when the 
image is very flat and shows more than a natu- 
ral amount of detail in the shadow portions of the 
subject. Overexposed negatives are also likely 
to be much denser than is normal, and the image 
has a dull, muddy appearance. 

A correctly exposed negative that has been 
underdeveloped will naturally be too thin and 
at first glance may resemble one that has been 
underexposed, but when the defect is owing 
wholly to improper development it is usually 
possible to see detail in all parts of the image, 
although the image as a whole will be too soft 
and weak to print satisfactorily. 

Overdevelopment of either a correctly ex- 
posed or an undertimed negative results in an 
increase in contrast as well asin general density. 
If development has gone much too far, the dark- 
est portions will be almost solid black and de- 
void of detail, so that it is impossible to show 
the details in the light portions of the print. 

A fogged image may be caused in several 
ways. A dirty lens may produce it, also strong 
sunshine falling directly upon a lens, since 
either will cause a scattering of the light rays. 

Fogging that is the result of exposure of the 
film in an unsafe dark-room light and the chem- 
ical fog produced by too warm a developing 
solution or a lack of sufficient bromide in the 
developer can be told from the kinds that 
originate in the camera by examining the blank 
margins of the negative. If they are grayed, the 
fog has occurred in the dark-room manipula- 
tions, for the margins are protected from light 
while the plate or film is in the camera. 
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Every family should have one or more pets. In es- 

tablishing this column, it is our desire to assist our 

subscribers in the selection of these pets by publishing 


the advertisements of reliable persons, who have them 
for sale. 


























Intelligent, beadrome, comma in 
ai their health and majes 
RONGHEART KENNELS 
cs New Brunswick, R.F.D. No. 6, N. J. 
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Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons. 


Free Cir- 
cular. JOHN HASS, 


Bettendorf, fowa, Dept. Y. 
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Stop : 


Interference 





Use a type 247-W 
Wavemeter and Filter 


HE annoyance of interfering 

broadcasting stations may be 
stopped by the use of a reliable 
wavemeter and filter. If you are 
now unable to tune in desired 
broadcasting stations with the 
clarity which constitutes good 
reception, have your dealer show 
you a GENERAL RADIO wave- 
meter and filter or write for our 
new radio catalog. 


Price $10.00 
Easy to attach Easy to tune 
Gives better reception 












GENERAL RADIO Co 


_. Cambridge, Mass. 























Cc let 
DE-TEX-IT “Sra 
Low-Loss Positive Contact Fixed Detector 

Power— Tone — Volume 
Will Not Burn Out 
Sold by Radto Dealers Everywhere 


eRU Noy, CELERUNDUM RADIO 


‘ERUN, 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


“The Crystal WithaScur 170 Summer Street 
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Boston 








INDOOR CAGE ANTENNA 


A highly efficient -—- System sold on a guarantee of 
Reliable Reception 


CFaunninamnanneng’) 


AN AANA 
Patented. The Genuine bears the trade mark Key to the Air 
Price $2 At your dealers— or direct 


by mail on receipt of price 


STAFFORD RADIO CO. 
Medford Hillside 7 Massachusetts 
Send for circuit diagrams of Single Tube Receiver 


ASTHMA 





If you want helpand 
a cure to stay cured 











DOCTOR || send a postal with name and 
be ty address for Free Examination 
= ——s Blanks. Ask for Bulletin Y-232. 





eirts Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas rg Sell for 10¢ 
a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. No Work— 
Just Fun. St. Nicholas, 2814 Glenwood Rd. . Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Ask ee ~ STOVIN the red tp 


Store remedy. 
Mfrs..Johnson’s Laboratory,Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Advertisers like to receive replies to their offers 
of catalogues, booklets, etc., as it helps them check 
up and determine whether their advertising is 
making its intended appeal. Mention of The 
Youth’s Companion is a favor to them and to us, 
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A conclusive safety test 
for garment soaps 





It is easy to determine whether 
or not a soap is gentle enough 
to be used for delicate garments. 
Simply ask yourself this ques- 
tion: 


Would I use this 


soap on my face?” 


In the case of Ivory and Ivory 
Flakes your answer is instantly 
“Yes,” because you know that 
for forty-five years women have 
protected lovely complexions by 
the use of Ivory Soap. 


Let us send you a 
Free sample of Ivory Flakes 


It will give us great pleasure to 
send you a generous sample of 
Ivory Flakes without charge, and 
our beautifully illustrated book- 
let, “The Care of Lovely Gar- 
ments,” a veritable encyclopaedia 
of laundering information. A 
request by mail will bring a 
prompt response. Address Proc- 
ter & Gamble, Dept. 36-JF, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Why each day 






















































































should now have 


its “washing hour” 


T used to be so easy and so harm- 
A less to toss one’s soiled garments 
into the hamper to await washday. 


But crépe de chine and georgette 
have taken the place of muslin, 
silk has replaced lisle—the whole 
character of your wardrobe has 


completely changed. 


You cannot leave delicate silk 
or woolen things rumpled and 
soiled for days at a time! They 
suffer. Perspiration fades their 
colors and injures the fabric. 


So we offer this suggestion: 


Find, each day, a few moments 
to wash quickly with Ivory suds 
your soiled silk and woolen gar- 
ments. If they need ironing, and 
you cannot at once spare the time, 
dry them and lay them away clean 
until ironing day. 

You will soon notice a differ- 
ence in the appearance and in the 
life of your precious things, and it 
takes so little time, really—just a 
few moments of squeezing the 
pure Ivory suds through the deli- 
cate fabric, one or two rinsings — 
that is all. 
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This is the modern method of 
caring for the delicate garments 
that fashion has brought to every 
woman. And with Ivory suds, 
quickly made from either Ivory 
Flakes or Ivory cake soap, you can 
be sure of safety for fabrics and 
colors, as well as for your hands. 
Ivory, you know, is so mild and 
gentle that millions of women use 
it every day to protect their com- 
plexions. 


A suggestion: Use Ivory for your 
general washing (weekly wash), 
too. It is so much nicer than harsh 
laundry soaps, and costs very little 
more. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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Baby’s underclothes 


need this special attention 


If baby’s diapers, bands and shirts 
are rough, or if they are not thor- 
oughly cleansed, or if unrinsed 
soap is left in them, skin irrita- 
tion is almost certain to result. 


If you will make sure that all 
of baby’s garments are washed 
with Ivory (cake or flakes), the 
likelihood. of irritation will be 
greatly lessened. In the first 
place, Ivory is pure—this is ex- 
tremely important. Second, 
Ivory, mild as it is, cleanses thor- 
oughly and rinses out complete- 
ly, leaving the tiny garments in 
a perfectly hygienic condition 
oa so soft that chafing becomes 
practically impossible. 


Because of its convenient form, 
the use of Ivory Flakes for baby 
clothes saves both time and labor. 
Many mothers simply soak the 
less soiled diapers overnight in 
an Ivory Flakes solution and 
rinse in the morning. Of course 
the really soiled ones should be 
boiled, and occasional boiling of 
all diapers in Ivory suds is de- 
sirable. 
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